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THE FOLKLORE OF DANTE’S DOLPHINS' 


T IS a well-established fact that Dante was not only a great poet 

and a learned theologian, but also thoroughly acquainted with the 
folklore of his time. The Divine Comedy, in fact, is rich in allusions 
to legends, traditions, beliefs, customs and proverbs. 

A prominent place among the beliefs mentioned by Dante is occu- 
pied by those pertaining to animal lore. Who does not recall, for 
example, Dante’s brief but striking allusions to the sun-gazing eagle,” 
to the beaver that fishes with its tail,? and to the blackbird who, 
upon seeing a fine day in February, thinks that winter is over and 
insults the Lord?* And, above all, how could even the most casual 
reader of the Inferno forget that charming simile in which Dante 
compares the barrators floundering in boiling pitch to dolphins 
playing on the waves: 


Come i dalfini, quando fanno segno 
A’ marinar con |’arco de la schiena, 
Che s’argomentin di campar lor legno; 
Talor cosi ad alleggiar la pena 
Mostrav’alcun de’ peccatori il dosso, 
E nascondea in men che non balena.§ 


There is no doubt that when the poet wrote these lines he had in 
mind one of the most famous of the numerous superstitions con- 
nected with the dolphins, i.e., that when these cetaceans play mer- 
rily over the waves, thus displaying their round backs, they forecast 
an approaching storm. 

One is rather surprised not to find this belief among the many 
legends on the dolphin recorded by Aristotle’ and Pliny,’ for it 
certainly was known to the writers of classical antiquity. Cicero, for 
example, was clearly acquainted with it: 


Gubernatores cum exsultantis lolligines 
viderunt, aut delphinos se in portum 
conicientes, tempestatem significari putant.® 


Virgil, frequently quoted by Dante commentators in connection 


1 This article does not aim at completeness. It would take a long article 
indeed, if not a monograph, to quote from all the authors who have included 
in their writings the dolphin as a weather-forecaster. 

2 Par. I, 46-48, xx, 31-32. 3 Inf., xvu1, 21-22. 

* Purg., x11, 121-123. 5 Inf., xxul, 19-24. 

6 De histor. anim., 1x, 48. 7 Historia naturalis, 1x, 7-10. 

8 De divinat., 11, 70, 145, 
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with our passage, described the dolphins leaping out of the water, 
but he seemingly did not associate this occurrence with the predict- 
ing of a storm: 


Et circum argento clari delphines in orbem 
Aequora verrebant caudis aestumque secabant.® 


But in Lucan’s Bellum civile, written several decades later, we again 
find our belief: 


Sed mihi nec metus memorum nec litoris ictus 
Nec placet incertus qui provocat aequora delphin.'® 


We also find it, a century later, in Suetonius: 


in austrum uenti mutatio est, cum lolligines hirundinesue uolant aut cum 
delphini totos se saltibus ostendunt aut aquam feriunt.™ 


And in his Greek contemporary Alciphron: 

The waves, as you see, are ruffled, the sky is veiled in mist, and clouds are all 
around. The winds dash one against the other. . . . The dolphins as they leap 
up spring lightly from the swelling breakers give warning of the approach of 
storm and rough gales.” 


Along with many other beliefs of classical times, this one was also 
inherited by the Middle Ages. Thus, we come across it in the writings 
of Isidore of Seville: 


Delphines . . . Quando autem praeludunt in fluctibus et undarum se molibus 
saltu praecipiti feriunt, tempestates significare videntur.™ 


in a poem of Alexander Neckham: 


Concursus, delphine, tui ludique procellas 
Praedicunt, nautis incutiendo metum.“ 


and in Gervasius von Tilbury’s Otia tmperialia: 


[delphines] sunt etiam venturae tempestatis indices, et indignum esset eis 
poensm infligere, per quos imminentis habetur periculi cautela.” 


Vincent of Beauvais quotes from a Physiologus which states that 
when the dolphins show themselves sporting on the surface of the 


® Aeneid, vil, 673. 10 vy, 551-552. : 

1 Cf. C. Suetont Tranquilli Praeter Caesarum Libros Reliquiae, 152 (ed. A. 
Reiffersheid, Leipzig, 1860, pp. 233-234.) 

12 Letters from the Country and the Town. Book I, Letters from the Country, 
1. The Fishermen, 10 Tr. by F. A. Wright, London, G. Routledge & Sons, 
New York, Dutton & Co., 1923, p. 50. Cf. also Artemidorus, Onirocriticon, 
11, 16 (Hercher’s ed. Leipzig 1864, p. 110). 

18 Etymologiae, xu, vi, 11. 

M4 De laudibus divinae sapientiae, Distinctio, 111, 427-428. 

16 111, xiii. 
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sea, a storm is imminent." 

Closer to Dante’s time, Dante’s very teacher, Brunetto Latini, 
wrote about the dolphin in his Trésor: 
Et par eulx [dolphins] apercoivent li marinier la tempeste qui doit venir, 
quant il voient le dalphin fuir parmi la mer, et trebuchier soi en fuiant, comme 
se la foudre le chagast.” 


After Dante’s days, allusions to the same belief among Italian 
writers are numerous, and one cannot help but wonder just what 
influence Dante had on them. In the Specchio della vera penitenza we 


read: 

Simile dico di certi atti, che fanno alcuni animali, che si muovono secondo lo 
stinto del Cielo, ed é per esperienza veduto e provato dagli uomini, che signi- 
ficano alcuna cosa che dee intervenire, non che ne sieno cagione: come i 
dalfini, quando vengono notando sopra |’acqua del mare, appressandosi alle 
navi, significano, che tosto dee venire tempesta.'® 


Franco Sacchetti has this simile: 
parea un delfino, quando sopra il mare si getta soffiando a indovinare tem- 
pesta.!* 


Frezzi tells us: 
Triton sonava, e li lieti delfini 
Givan saltando sopra l’onde chiare, 
Che soglion di fortuna esser divini.*¢ 


In Pulci the influence of Dante is evident even in the wording: 


Il dalfin v’é che mostrava la schiena, 
E par ch’a marinai con questo insegni 
Che st provegghin di salvar lor legni.* 


In the Orlando Innamorato Scombrano says to Rodamonte: 


La fulicetta, che nel mar non resta, 

Ma sopra al sciutto gioca ne l’arena, 

E le gavine che ho sopra alla testa, 

E quello alto aeron che io vedo apena, 
Mi danno annunzio certo di tempesta; 
Ma pid il delfin, che tanto sé dimena, 
Di qua di 1A saltando in ogni lato, 

Dice che il mare al fondo é conturbato.” 


Cardinal Bibbiena has: 


16 Specul. histor., xvi, 110, Cf. P. Ansell Robin, Animal Lore in English 
literature, London, John Murray, 1932, p. 127. 

171, v, 135 (Chabaille’s ed. p. 187). 

18 Jacopo Passavanti, Lo specchio della vera penitenza, Milan, Classici 
Italiani, 2 vols., 1808, vol. 11, p. 234. 

19 Le novelle di Franco Sacchetti. Milan, Sonzogno, 1910, Nov. 91, p. 157. 

20 J1 Quadriregio, 1, chap. 15. 

% Morgante Maggiore, x1v, 64. The italics are mine. 

22 11, vi, 8. 
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Ed oh, oh, oh seco é quel Momo di Polinico suo precettore; apparso é il delfino, 
tempesta fia.** 
By the vivacious imagination of Lorenzo Lippi the dolphin could 
only be used in a comic comparison: 

Un gobbo suo compagno, un tal delfino, 

Ch’alle borse piuttosto che nel mare 

Tempesta induce... . *4 
The belief became so well known and so frequently quoted that 
John Florio did not hesitate to include in his collection of Italian 


proverbs the following: 
E segno di tempesta, quand’i dolphini vanno a torno.* 


In other literatures references to this belief are not lacking. 
English literature is particularly rich. To quote only two passages 
from the 17th century, in Shakespeare’s Pericles a fisherman says: 
Nay, master, said I not as much when I saw the porpus, how he bounced and 


tumbled? They say they are half-fish, half-flesh! A plague with them! They 
never come, but I look to be washed.” 


And in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus we find a personal application of the 
belief that reminds one of Lippi’s lines: 


Arruntius: Come, Porpisce, where’s Haterius? His gout keeps him most miser- 
ably constant; Your dancing shews 2 tempest.?’ 


Of course, it would be a mistake to believe that this superstition 
was only literary. It must, obviously, have been common among 
sailors before it passed into literature. Actually, the belief is still 
living among certain peoples. Rappoport tells us”* that according to 
French sailors porpoises announce stormy weather, a credence found 
also in Scotland: “The porpoise, or ‘louper dog,’ tumbling with for- 
ward motion in the sea, is supposed to indicate the coming of a breeze. 
The animal always goes against the wind.’’® And according to a 


23 Calandria, 1, i. *% Malmantile racquistato, 1x, 53. 

6 Giardino di ricreatione... London, Thomas Woodcock, 1591, p. 99. 
Strafforello, by the way, also included a would-be proverb on the dolphin in 
his vast La sapienza del mondo, ovvero Dizionario universale dei proverbi di 
tutti i popoli (Turin, Negro, 1883, 3 vols.), 1, p. 474: “Jl delfino appare, pioggia 
fia.” 26 rI, i. 

27 y, x. (London, 1756 ed. of Ben Jonson’s Works, Vol. 1, p. 251.) For other 
references cf. A. Robin, op. cit., p. 127; F. S. Bassett, Sea Phantoms, or Legends 
and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors, Chicago, Morril, Higgins, 1892, pp. 
132 f.; and T. F. Thiselton Dyer, The Folklore of Shakespeare, New York, 


Harper & Bros., 1884, p. 472. 
28 A. 8. Rappoport, Superstitions of Sailors, London, Stanley Paul & Co., 


1928, p. 70. 

29 Cf. Rev. W. Gregor, ‘‘Notes on the Folklore of the North-East of Scot- 
land,”’ in Folklore Society (1881), p. 127. Cf. also P. G. Heims, Seespuck, Aber- 
glauben, Marchen und Schnurren, Leipzig, Hirt & Sohn, 1888, p. 65. Our belief 
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middle-aged informant the belief is well known in British Columbia. 

Angelo de Gubernatis tried to explain the belief under discussion 
as follows: ‘‘The lunar horn announces rain: thus, the scythe-shaped 
fin of the dolphin, appearing on the waves of the sea, announces a 
tempest to navigators, and saves them from shipwreck.’’** What may 
also have contributed to the origin of our credence is the belief, 
undoubtedly based on observation on the part of sailors, that por- 
poises always swim towards the wind, whence, of course, a storm 
may be coming.*! 

Concerning Dante’s reference, the late Prof. Richard T. Holbrook 
pointed out® that, with the exception of the phrase con l’arco della 
schiena everything else in his description can be found also in Bru- 
netto Latini. Prof. Holbrook says it is “‘barely possible” that Dante 
ever saw a dolphin, for the poet could hardly have seen one by stand- 
ing on a high shore, since dolphins rarely come so close to land “that 
one could make out the arco della schiena.”’ In view of the numerous 
sources that were available to Dante, one hardly needs to point out 
that the poet did not have to go to Brunetto Latini for inspiration. 
As for the arco della schiena, the image conveyed by these three 
words is so striking and true that, although aware of the poet’s 
supreme depictive imagination, I wonder whether after all Dante 
did not see one or more dolphins. Dolphins do occasionally come close 
to land, and it is therefore within the range of possibility that Dante 
—if it is true that he, who seems to know so much about the sea, 
never took a sea voyage—may have seen them from the shore 
displaying their round backs, just as not too many years ago I had 
the luck of watching a school of porpoises playing on the surface of a 
calm Pacific Ocean only a few yards off the California coast. Now 
I bitterly regret not having been acquainted with animal legends 
at the time, and hence, not having noticed whether the porpoises 
were swimming against the wind, and whether a storm followed 
presently! 

CHARLES SPERONI 

University of California (Los Angeles) 


is hardly hinted at by Maria Savi-Lopez in her Leggende del mare, Turin, 
Loescher, 1894, p. 290. 

8° Zoological Mythology, London, 1872, 2 vols, vol. 1, p. 351. Cf. also Bas- 
sett, op. cit., p. 134. 

* This belief is prevalent in France, Scotland, and in Germany (Rappo- 
port, op. cit., pp. 70-71), and also in the Aegean Sea (Otto Keller, Thiere des 
classischen Alterthums in Culturgeschichtlicher Beziehung, Innsbruck, 1887, p. 
218). 

8 Dante and the Animal Kingdom, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1902, 
p. 210. 











AT THE GATE OF PURGATORY 
(Purg. 1x, 130-145, x, 1-6) 


Sears is an important episode in Dante’s journey, but in his de- 

scription of what happened there is some question as to the ap- 
propriateness of his comparison of the harsh sound emitted by the 
heavy door turning on its pivots with the roar of Tarpeia when the 
public treasury was plundered by Caesar, as also of the source and 
sequence of the sounds accompanying Dante’s entrance into Purga- 
tory proper. Momigliano, a recent commentator, observes: ‘‘La 
reminiscenza Classica, adatta alla maesta del tema, non é bene as- 
sorbita nei versi 137-138, un po’stentati; ma nel complesso gli ultimi 
versi (133-145) sono la parte pid potente del canto... Il primo 
tuono é il rugghio a cui é accennato nel verso 134; e cosi zl dolce suono. 
I] Barbi concilia i sostantivi apparentemente contrastanti dicendo; 
‘& un suono forte, ma armonioso’.. . Il canto (voce) si mescola al 
suono della porta... Ora si sentono le parole del Te Deum, ora il 
suono della porta... Solo nella chiusa del canto il Poeta lascia 
immagine precisa di quel suono. Cosi, grandiosamente e armoni- 
camente, con un’impressione d’interno di chiesa...” Torraca 
offers a different interpretation: ‘Or chi intond il 7J’e Dewm? Non, 
certo, le anime che stavano dentro il Purgatorio, troppo lontane 
dalla porta . . . Fu, dunque, ‘il cortese portinaio’ ...”’ 

In his Andangas e viajes (1435-1439), Pero Tafur, an intelligent 
Spanish traveller, has a curious reference to the church of St. John 
of the Lateran: “‘Esta iglesia, segtin se dice, fué la casa donde Roma 
tenfa su tesoro, y allf esté la puerta Tarpea, que el César abrié 
cuando sacé el tesoro, que hasta la hora habfa estado cerrada.”’ 
(ed. 1874, p. 28; modernized.) 

No confirmation of this legend can be found in the works of 
Gregorovius, Lanciani, Rohault de Fleury’s Le Latran au moyen 
dge, or the pilgrim’s guide, Mirabilia urbis Romae. The basilica of 
the Lateran, ‘“‘mother and head of all churches of Rome and of the 
world,” was very rich in treasures, and during insurrections was used 
by wealthy Romans for storing valuables. It is possible that Tafur 
preserves for us a legend that was current then and may have been 
known to Dante a century earlier. The central entrance, the sacristy 
and baptistry have massive bronze doors, two of which were 
brought from Byzantium about 1200 and served as models for similar 


6 
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doors in Iatly. That Dante had in mind an entrance to a church is 
clear from his use of ‘‘quella regge sacra” (1. 134). There was more- 
over the “Porta Santa”’ of St. John of the Lateran which was opened 
only in a year of jubilee. Tafur has an interesting account of this 
door, which had been used as a place of sanctuary by criminals. 
Because the privilege was abused by them the door was walled up 
and opened only “de ciento a ciento afios, e después abajo a cin- 
cuenta afios, e agora como el Papa lo quiere disponer.” 

Whether or not Dante had in mind “the mother of churches,” 
the sequence and meaning of the sounds in Dante’s description may 
be as follows: (a) the “primo tuono”’ (139), the roar heard as the 
pivots of the door turn in their sockets (133-136); (6) the “voce 
mista al dolce suono,” the hymn of exultation and welcome, the 
Te Deum, chanted by angels to the accompaniment of music (the 
“dolee suono”). This is made clear by the simile that follows 
(142-144), Dante not being averse to comparisons that are only 
amplifications, this canto being notable for them (64-67, 74-75). 
The simile used by Dante is an extension of the preceding lines, with 
a contrast between angelic and terrestrial singing to music. (c) 
He hears the door close (x, 4) with the same startling sound as at 
its opening. In this episode Dante concentrates on sounds because 
of the ban on looking back (rx, 131-132). The harsh sounds heard 
as the door opens and closes take the place of visual perception, but 
the chant accompanied by sweet music comes appropriately from 
within Purgatory. He does not refer, by implication or otherwise, 
to musical notes made by doors. The mood is that of the Psalms: 
“Introite portas ejus in confessione, atria ejusin hymnis,” xcrx, and 
passim. Or as Dante exclaims: 

Ahi, quanto son diverse quelle foci 


Dalle infernali! Ché quivi per canti 
S’entra, e laggid per lamenti feroci., xm, 112-114 


M. A. BucHANAN 


University of Toronto 





“OR FU SI FATTA LA SEMBIANZA 
VOSTRA?...” 


DanTE, Paradiso, xxx1, 108) 


N THE well known portrait of Dante Alighieri in the Bargello, 

Firenze, done by Giotto, the poet looks to the left side—as seen 
from the spectator—, in his right hand he holds the stalk with the 
three pomegranates, and under the left arm he bears the book. Such 
is Giotto’s original painting with which we all are so well acquainted. 
But how astonished I was, when I opened an older work, Dante 
Alighieri’s Leben und Werke, by F. X. Wegele (2nd Ed., Jena, 
1865), and saw there Giotto’s portrait, but reversed: Dante looks 
here to the right side, he holds his bough in the left hand, and has his 
book under the right arm. The reproduction, done in the technique of 
woodcut, is not very skilful: the face of the poet has lost all the fine 
features of Giotto’s art, the stalk with the three pomegranates is 
unnaturally disformed. The portrait, as presented here, makes a 
disagreeable impression, an indication as to how fastidious we today 
are with regard to the faithfulness of reproductions of art-works in 
comparison with our forefathers of some eighty years ago. 

But in the Dantean iconography there is still another example of 
such a reversion of a picture: Eugéne Delacroix gives in his cele- 
brated painting Dante’s Boat (1822) a representation of Dante and 
Vergil who, guided by Phlegyas, cross the lake on their way to the 
City of Dis (Inferno, Canto vim). The prow of the boat is directed to 
the right side, and Dante, standing at the stern of it, looks at the 
burning city in the left side of the background and holds up his right 
hand. But alas! there are reproductions of this painting (and the 
reprint in Brockhaus’ Konversations-Lexikon, Berlin-Wien, 1893, 
Vol. vir, p. 155, is only one of a greater number), where just the 
reverse is happening: the boat is directed to the left side, and so on. 
This confusion of the main orientation of the picture is due to a false 
proceeding in the course of manufactory of the printing-block, and 
from this instance we may learn to be more careful in judging and 


describing pictures from reproductions. 
O. F. BABLER 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia 


























THE FIRST FRAGMENT OF A TRANSLATION 
OF THE DIVINE COMEDY PRINTED 
IN AMERICA: A NEW FIND 


ie Italica, vim, for June 1931, I published a note entitled ‘The 

First Fragment of a Translation of the Divine Comedy Printed in 
America.” It was a thirty-four line translation from the Ugolino epi- 
sode done in English heroic verse which appeared in the New York 
Magazine, 11, 1791, 297-298. The author was W. D., in all proba- 
bility, William Dunlap. It is still the most important early piece of 
translation, but now new evidence has turned up that, in a way, 
nullifies the claim I made at that time. It is small, to be sure, but it 
must, nonetheless, be given a paramount place in the history of 
Dante’s vogue in America. I refer to a quotation by John Clapp 
in his New York Almanack for 1697, New York, William Bradford. 
Though the work is listed in Evan’s American Bibliography, 1, Chi- 
cago, 1903, No. 779, and in Sabin’s Dictionary, vol. x111 New York, 
1881, No. 53519, it is extremely rare. In fact, there is but one in- 
complete copy of the original publication known to exist and that is 
owned by the descendants of the author.' The reference in question 
is to be found on signature E, recto and verso, in the discussion of 
eclipses, a portion of which runs as follows: “ .. . It is said by many 
divine Authors, that the Eclipse which happened at the Death of 
our dearest Lord and Saviour, was altogether Supernatural and 
Miraculous, caused by that same divine power that said, Let this 
and that thing be done, and it was so; for it was then the time when the 
Moon was near her full, and almost opposite to the Sun: so that no 
Natural Cause could co-operate at that Juncture, as the learned 
Italian, Dante hath it, A cui Natura non Scaldo, ferro mai ne battel’ 
ancude, for which Nature did never heat the Iron nor beat the 
Amva.'..3” 

Dantists will immediately trace the slightly inaccurate quotation 
to Paradiso, xx1v, 101-102. It concerns miracles which cannot be 
explained by any ‘Natural Cause,’ but is not linked in this instance 
with the eclipse. 

It might be well to recall here that John Clapp was a scientist in 
something of the modern sense. In his time superstition and cre- 
dulity were widespread in America. Witchcraft was still a current 


1 A photostat copy is in the New York Public Library. 
9 
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belief. The people depended on astrology for guidance in many 
matters. Natural causation was far less widely known. Every de- 
structive storm, every earthquake, every epidemic, every disaster 
was likely to be interpreted by the average man as an expression of 
God’s wrath at human wickedness. As for eclipses, they carried por- 
tents of disaster yet to come. Mindful of these conditions our author 
sought to persuade men to regard such occurences as natural events 
and to place greater trust in the mercy of God. Yet, however much 
he wished to attribute the eclipse to natural causation, it is clearly 
evident that he desired to retain full faith in the miracles that are 
narrated in the Scriptures. In this connection Mr. Clapp felt that 
he would strengthen his position by quoting authorities outside the 
Bible. It is, therefore, not at all surprising to find him enlisting the 
support of Dante, the greatest and most respected of Christian 
poets. That our maker of almanacs was also aware of the fact that 
there is a Dante reference several cantos beyond the twenty-fourth, 
in Paradiso, xx1x, 96-102, which did not harmonize with his point of 
view, there can be no doubt. Dante, as can be seen, accepts the 
theory of a world-wide obscuration of the sun rather than an eclipse 
which involves the moon. 

Un dice che la luna si ritorse 

Ne la passion di Cristo, e s’interpuose, 

Per che il lume del sol gid non si porse; 

E mente, ché la luce si nascose 


Da sé, pero a l’Ispani e a |’Indi, 
Com‘a’ Giudei, tale eclissi rispuose. 


Quite obviously, the quotation from canto xxiv better suited Mr. 
Clapp’s purpose. In any case, the brief translation and its original 
in the New York Almanack are priceless on two counts, first as the 
earliest bit of translation in America now known drawn from the 
Divine Comedy, it adds almost a century to the lengthening Ameri- 
can Dante tradition, and second as possibly the earliest appearance 
in this country of words printed in the Italian language. 

Who was John Clapp and how did he come to quote from the 
Italian? He was born within the present limits of London of a family 
of seafaring men. Both his father and an uncle were captains in the 
English merchant service doing trade with the Levant. In this ca- 
pacity they must have put up at Italian ports at various times and 
hence could hardly have failed to acquire a fair acquaintance with 
Italian which was then the main ingredient in the lingua franca used 
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in the Mediterranean sea trade.” This in itself would be sufficient to 
account for John’s interest in the language. We should, however, add 
at this point that there is a persistent but unverified tradition that 
the family was of Italian origin.* If his father was of Italian descent, 
then it must be assumed that the original cognomen underwent a 
change since the name Clapp is Anglo-Saxon and is found in only 
a few counties in the south of England. 

Unfortunately, details on our author’s early life are not abundant. 
In 1680 he settled in Charles Town, Carolina, and remained there 
as a merchant and planter for nearly ten years. In 1690 he had al- 
ready changed his residence to Flushing, Long Island. Two years 
later he moved to New York, and in 1695 was made a freeman of the 
City of New York. About 1705 we find him in the Borough of West- 
chester, then the county seat. He served as clerk of the county and 
finally settled on a large tract in the town of Rye that had been 
granted to him by royal patent of Queen Anne.‘ The writing of the 
almanac alone marks him as a man of considerable education for 
his time. 

JosEPH G. FucILLA 


2See Max L. Wagner, “Italiano Lingua Franca.”’ Le Lingue Estere, x1, 
1946, 102 and 113. 

’ This tradition was apparently first placed in writing by Elizabeth Clapp 
(1778-1843), a great grandaughter of John Clapp, and can be found in print 
in Clapp Memorial, 1876, p. 283. 

‘ John Clapp’s father is mentioned in the Navy Papers, Vol. xxu, No. 11, 
Public Record Office, London, n. p. His uncle is listed by Pepys. See Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepsyian Library of Magdalen 
College. Cambridge. Vol. 1, 1903, p. 335; Publications of the Navy Records 
Society, Vol. xxv1. Some of the documents directly concerning our author 
are the following; Warrants for Land, 1672-1692. State Historical Commission 
Columbia, 8. C., p. 221; Clapp Memorial, 1876, p. 435; Journal of Votes and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly of New York, 1764, pp. 2 and 83; Collections 
of the New York Historical Society, 1885, p. 56; New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. xvii, p. 84; Patents. Secretary of State, Albany, New 
York, Book 7, pp. 333 and 339. For his American career consult a sketch in 
Ancestors of Welding Ring by Josephine C. Frost, 1935, 121-126. 








GIOVANNI SERCAMBI, SPEZIALE 


INCE the publication over fifty years ago of his Novelle and 
Croniche, Giovanni Sercambi of Lucca (1348-1424) has been the 
subject of few studies.' He was a compiler and an indefatigable 
copyist rather than a creator, but I believe that this very lack of 
originality makes Sercambi significant. A compiler may reflect 
literary tastes, especially if he is also a bookseller, and evidence 
seems to indicate that bookselling was one of his activities. We 
know that like his father, Jacopo Sercambi, Giovanni was enrolled 
in the Arte di Speziali of Lucca, and that he had a shop in the con- 
trada of Santa Lucia. We know further that he handled not only 
drugs, medicines, and confections, but also ink, pens, wax, parch- 
ments, and manuscripts—that is, libri.2 Sercambi’s profession has 
not been mentioned, I believe, in connection with his literary 
labors. Indeed, Bongi implies that Sercambi’s commercial interests 
and writing activities were in no way related,*® and such, so far as 
I can tell, has been the tacit assumption of other scholars. This 
assumption is presumably due to the fact that our only knowledge of 
the libri in Sercambi’s shop derives from a record, printed by Bongi, 
of his having sold libri and various writing materials to the city of 
Lucca.‘ Certain further factors, however, have led me to believe that 
Sercambi’s spezeria probably handled and perhaps even produced 
various types of manuscripts. If it did, we may then conclude that 
the stationer probably influenced the compiler in at least two ways: 
first, by allowing him ready access to a variety of writings; and sec- 
ond, by revealing to him literary fashions and demands. 
The additional evidence which suggests that Sercambi’s business 
1 See R. Renier (ed.), Novelle inedite di Giovanni Sercambi (Turin, 1889); 
S. Bongi (ed.), Le Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi, 3 vols. (Rome, 1892); L. D 
Francia, Novellistica (‘Storia dei generi letterari italiani,’ 1 [Milan, 1924]), pp. 
223-260 (Di Francia erroneously refers to the Novelle as the Novelliero); A. G. 
Dinucci, ‘‘Giovanni Sercambi e le sue Cronache,’’ Rassegna nazionale, Seconda 
serie, Lvu1 (1927), 43-67, 93-103. The possibility of a literary influence of 
Sercambi on Chaucer is discussed at length by K. Young, ‘‘The Plan of The 
Canterbury Tales,” in Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George 
Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1913), pp. 405-417, and by R. A. Pratt and K. 
Young, ‘The Literary Framework of the Canterbury Tales,” in Sources and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster 
(Chicago [1941]), pp. 20-33; many of the previously unpublished intermezzi 
of Sercambi’s Novelle are printed in Sources and Analogues, pp. 33-81. The 
first complete edition of the Novelle has been in preparation by Mr. J. W. 


Alexander, at the University of Viriginia. 

* See Bongi, 1, xi—xiv, especially the footnotes. 

* See Bongi, 1, x—xi. Incidentally, Sercambi is not mentioned by A. Sapori 
in ‘“‘La cultura del mercapte medievale italiano,’ Rivista di storia economica, 


(1937), 89-125. 4 See Bongi, 1, xiii, n. 2. 
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involved books is altogether indirect. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Florentine merchants of the Arte di Speziali 
produced large quantities di carte e dt libri, and these libri included 
books of medicine, law, grammar, and romances, old and new. 
Next, the Laurenziano-Ashburnhamiano manuscript of Boccaccio’s 
Teseida bears the words, “‘questo libro é scritto per me Gherardo di 
Nanni sanguingno spetiale et cittadino pisano finito adi 15 dicembre 
1466.’ The evidence from these two Tuscan cities suggests that a 
similar situation may have obtained in Lucca, which lies between 
them. Finally, the autograph manuscript of Sercambi’s Croniche 
is written in a clear, possibly professional hand.’ Hence I am led to 
assume that Sercambi’s shop probably handled and may have 
produced such manuscripts as those which he utilized in the course 
of his literary career.*® 

If this conclusion is acceptable, then Sercambi’s use of the writings 
of others takes on a fresh significance and deserves to be briefly 
reviewed.® He republished, as his own, Jacopo della Lana’s Com- 
mentario on the Paradiso, and perhaps on the rest of the Commedia 
as well.!° To his local world he presented Le Croniche di Lucca, 
segments of which he drew from earlier accounts."' In the Croniche 
he included poems and songs by anonymous writers, as well as by 
frate Giovanni Becchetti, frate Stoppa dei Bostichi, Davino Castel- 
lani of Lucca, Matteo da Milano, Antonio Pucci of Florence, and 
Niccolé Soldanieri of Florence; and there were also fifteen capitoli 


5 See R. Ciasca, L’Arte dei Medici e Speziali nella storia e nel commercio 
fiorentino dal secolo XII al XV (‘Biblioteca storica toscana, a cura della R. 
Deputazione Toscana di Storia Patria,’”’ 1v [Florence, 1927]), pp. 371, 377, 
437-438. 

6 See 8. Battaglia (ed.), Giovanni Boccaccio: Teseida (‘“‘Autori classici e 
documenti di lingua pubblicati dalla R. Accademia della Crusca”’ [Florence, 


1938]), p. xxx. 
7 See the facsimile in Bongi, opposite 11, 376, and Bongi’s remarks, 1, xxxv- 


XXXVi. 

8 Here it should be noted that in a list of Sercambi’s goods, registered in 
1426, two years after his death, are included, among others, the following 
books (R. Archivio di Stato di Lucca, ‘‘Atti civili del Potesta di Lucca, dell’ 
anno 1426,” registro n. 1038): (foi. 52") ‘Uno libro di Novelle fece Iohanni.”’ 
“Una Comedia di Dante disposto, colle coverte bianche, cioé il Purgatorio.” 
(fol. 52%) “Il Protocollo delle Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi.”’ ‘““X VI Quaderni 
di Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi in carte grandi di capretto.’’ (fol. 53") 
“Una Comedia di Dante del Paradizo.’’ ‘‘Uno testo di Dante in carta mon- 
tonina,” “Uno libricciolo con coverte verdi in carte di capretto, tratta de’ 
Vitii et Virtd.”” Furthermore, four books are mentioned without description 
of their content. Most of the notations of the books mentioned in the list of 
goods, were published by [S. Bongi] in Jnventario del R. Archivio di Stato in 
Lucca, tv (Lucca, 1888), 344-345. 

* The famous Monito ai Guinigi, important in Sercambi’s political career, 
was, so far as posterity can tell, an original composition. 

10 See Renier, pp. xxxiv—xxxix. 4 See Bongi, 1, xix-xxii. 
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from the Dittamondo of Fazio degli Uberti,"® fourteen stanzas, and 
other material, on the Cardinal Virtues and Deadly Sins," passages 
from Dante’s Commedia‘ and from Jacopo della Lana’s commentary 
on the Inferno," and fifteen novelle.'* In imitation of the Decameron, 
furthermore, Sercambi compiled the Novelliero, which, though now 
lost, had sufficient success to be revised and enlarged to form the 
Novelle.‘” While the hundred stories of the Novelliero had been framed 
in the fiction of a ten-day journey through Tuscany, the Novelle 
presented over one hundred and fifty tales in a viaggio of several 
months throughout Italy. In regions familiar to Sercambi the route 
is credible, but elsewhere it is extravagant and reveals the compiler’s 
helpless dependence on Book III of the Dittamondo for a list of towns 
in central and southern Italy. The novelle are interspersed with over 
a hundred ballate, canzone, caccie, and moralitd, including many by 
Soldanieri, and the fourteen stanzas on the Virtues and Sins.'* 
Sources have been discovered for most of the actual novelle ; twenty- 
four are from the Decameron.'® 

Finally, if we suppose that this variety of source material derived 
in large part from Sercambi’s profession of stationer, we may like- 
wise suppose that this profession was effective in apprising Sercambi 
of the tastes and desires of contemporary readers. The commentary 
on the Commedia attests the popularity of Dante rather than that 
of Jacopo della Lana, for whose name Sercambi substituted his own. 
The Croniche were for a specific public imbued with civic pride. 
The Novelléero and the Novelle, with frameworks near the height of 
fashion, show the Lucchese speztale capitalizing upon his knowledge 
of the literary market; and, like Sacchetti and Giovanni Fiorentino, 
Sercambi offers substantial evidence of the early success and popu- 
larity of the Decameron. In conclusion, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the inherited profession rather than any real literary taste 
or skill, was the fundamental cause of Sercambi’s all-but-forgotten 


activity as a patchwork compiler. Ropert A. PRATT 
Queens College 


12 For all these, see the index of ‘‘Poesie e versi riferiti” in Bongi, m1, 465—- 
467, which usually refers to the notes in the back of each volume as well as to 
the actual verses included in the text. For Matteo da Milano, see also 1, 457. 

13 See Bongi, 11, 202—207, 210-217; and see footnote 8, supra. 

M4 See footnotes 12 and 8, supra. 4 See Bongi, 1, xxvi; 11, 317-324, 416. 

16 See Bongi, 111, 468, and the references there offered; but on 111, 412, the 
reference to “Lxx1, lin. 6.”’ should read “‘Lxxx1, lin. 6.” 

17 See Renier, pp. xlviii-lii; Sources and Analogues, pp. 21-30. 

18 Many of these various verses are listed, and some are printed, in Sources 
and Analogues, pp. 40-81, where it is made apparent that a large number of 
them are identical with the verses presented in the Croniche. 

19 See Di Francia, pp. 229-248; when Sercambi now and then mentions Boc- 
caccio, the apparent purpose is not to acknowledge indebtedness but rather 
to profit from the master’s fame. 
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BALTHAZAR RASINUS, ITALIAN HUMANIST 
A CRITICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPRAISAL 


I 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND PROBLEMS 


ALTHAZAR RASINUS, the son of the nobleman Ambrosius 

Rasinus, was born at Milan. The date is unknown, nor do we have 
any information regarding Balthazar’s youth. The standard form of 
his name is Rasinus although he is listed in the University of Pavia 
registers as de Rexinis. As a young man he studied the liberal arts, 
and law and, according to a manuscript note by Girolamo Bossi 
(Archives of the University of Pavia), received the degree of Doctor 
ulriusque juris at Pavia in 1427. 

Rasinus was active as a teacher at this university, where he taught 
civil law from 1427-1429; according to Argelati, however, he was a 
lecturer in rhetoric at Milan in 1428, but nothing is known about him 
for the following six years. Otto Giinther (Plautuserneuerungen, p. 
3) and Max Herrmann (A. von Eyb, p. 58) assume that he was en- 
gaged in secretarial work at the court of Milan. Further investigation 
of the various archives at Milan might reveal many facts hitherto 
unknown. From 1435-1436 Rasinus taught rhetoric at Pavia, and in 
1438 he was made a member of the Collegium doctorum. From then 
on, Rasinus is listed as a professor of rhetoric at Pavia for the years 
1439-1447, 1453, 1455-1456, 1460-1461 and 1464-1468. In 1447, 
lectures were suspended at the university because of the pest and do 
not seem to have been resumed until 1453. In 1464 he was called to 
the University of Cologne but declined the offer. He died at Pavia 
in October, 1468. 

Like many other humanists, including his great student, Albrecht 
von Eyb, Rasinus fell into complete oblivion, and even today he is 
not mentioned in encyclopaedias. I have found only the following 
reference to him: ‘‘Rasini, Baldassarre, 1* meta 15° sec. fu prof. di 
lettere a Milano.’ Otto Giinther was the first to investigate the 
position of Rasinus as a promoter of the study of Plautus in Italy 
and, through Albrecht von Eyb, in Germany. Max Herrmann con- 
tinued the research and presented to the learned world many details 
concerning Rasinus, Albrecht von Eyb, and the University of Pavia 
Herrmann’s investigations are still our chief source of information in 


1 G. Garollo, Dizionario biografico universale, 11 (Milan, 1907), 1616. 
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the field. The third scholar is Ludwig Bertalot who published several 
letters and one shorter work by and about this Italian humanist 
without, however, carrying out his investigations in the manner 
marked out by Giinther and Herrmann. 

Nevertheless, these valuable contributions do not bring the in- 
vestigations to a close. The fact that far too many documents and 
manuscripts dealing with Renaissance universities, the life and activ- 
ities of their professors and students, and the interrelations and the 
results of this intellectual exchange between the various countries, 
are still unpublished, has retarded progress. In the following I shall 
suggest several problems which might be solved in the interest of 
Italian and German Humanism; others I shall mention in the section 
dealing with the manuscripts and bibliography. 

Otto Giinther has pointed out the importance of Rasinus for the 
revival of classical studies (chiefly of Plautus and Livy) in Italy and 
Germany, while Max Herrmann emphasized the cultural and intel- 
lectual influences of Italian Humanism in general and of the learned 
activities at the University of Pavia in particular upon both Albrecht 
von Eyb and early German Humanism. Although A. von Eyb, in 
his Margarita poetica (1st ed., Niirnberg, 1472), the famous handbook 
on rhetoric and epistolography, pays high tribute to his Pavian 
teacher and quotes brief passages from Rasinus’s comments on 
classical authors as well as from his letters, the task still remains to 
ascertain exactly how far Rasinus has been Albrecht’s guide, how 
much and what he owed his Italian teacher. In order to substantiate 
my point I quote the pertinent reference from Eyb’s Margarita 
poetica (Basel, 1495, fol. J 7”) which need not necessarily indicate a 
definite indebtedness to his teacher as far as the writing of the 
Margarita poetica is concerned: 

Vade denique opus omnium doctissimorum uirorum iudicio submittendum: 
ad Clarissimum oratorie artis principem: dominum Baldasarem Rasinum 
mihi preceptorem optimum: qui me per artem vt pater generauit per naturam: 
vt te uideat: te examinet: te trutinet: te denique ruminet: et quicquid ei uisum 
fuerit in tui commendacionem dicat. Cuius de me amor et iudicium de te: 
vtrum plus mihi dignitatis in perpetuum: an uoluptatis quotidie sit allaturus 
non facile dixerim. 


The reason that the Margarita poetica has been studied so little 
seems to lie in the fact that no modern critical edition with analytical 
indexes has ever been undertaken. This voluminous standard refer- 
ence work of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries has not 


been reprinted since 1503. 
Among the unpublished manuscripts containing references to 
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Rasinus and the University of Pavia I list, e.g., the four volumes by 
Girolamo Bossi (1588-1646; Professor of classical literature and 
archaeology at Pavia),? likewise the work by Giacomo Parodi 
(1693-1773; Professor of Law at Pavia),* the Syllabus lectorum 
(two bulky MS volumes in the University of Pavia archives which 
are extremely important for the history of this university), the Rotoli 
or registers (with notes) of the professors active from 1372-1699, 
copied from the episcopal and municipal archives at Pavia and from 
Bossi’s Memoriae, the reports by Siro Comi (1741-1821; archivist 
and historian at Pavia) on the doctors of the collegium of the jurists 
in the University of Pavia, beginning with 1442,‘ and, in additio to 
these, unpublished registers in the university archives at Pavia. In 
connection with all this, detailed investigations should be made as 
to the number of German students who went to Pavia and how many 
and who studied under Rasinus and what his influence on them 
might have been. 

Another problem may be menticned here. Giinther (Plautuser- 
neuerungen, pp. 2 f.) reprinted Argelati’s biographical article on 
Rasinus but omitted the bibliographical references with which 
Argelati concluded his notes. Herrmann, who otherwise investigated 
every detail, must have relied on Giinther’s reprint, though most 
German universities possess a copy of Argelati’s work. I give the 
omitted passage (Argelati, Bibliotheca scriptorum mediolanensium, 
mt [Milan, 1745], col. 1184) in full: 

Hujus Scriptoris mentio est apud Franciscum Philelphum in Epistolis sub 
ann. MCCCCLII. Antonium Mariam Speltam in Episc. Papiens. pagg. 416 & 


417. ad annum MCCCCL. & amicissimum Sitonium nostrum in Epistola sua 
apposita ad Opus de Script. Medicis. Mediol. Bartholomaei Curtii pag. 284 & 


in Schedis. 


Of these only Spelta has been available to us thus far. In Fran- 
cesco Filelfo (1398-1481) we have a famous Italian humanist who 
apparently knew something about his contemporary Rasinus. Lack 
of a complete edition of Filelfo’s letters prevents me from making 
further investigation. It will be somewhat difficult to obtain definite 
information about Sitonius and Bartholomaeus Curtius. Argelati 
mentions Sitonius (Sebastianus?) very frequently in his biographical 


2 Studium [Ticinense], Memoriae Ticinenses Novo-antiquae (with additions 
by Parodi), [storia pavese con diverse cronache, Ticinensia (with additions by 
Siro Giuseppe Rho [Rhaudensis)). 

8 Acta Studii Ticinensts, 4 vols: 1 (comprising th » years 1361-1399), m (1400— 
1499), m1 (1499-1600), rv, (1600-1750). 

4 Anecdota Ticin., Matricola, 
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references without ever giving his first name; the Bibliotheca script. 
mediol. contains a long list of Milanese men called Sitonius, and 
yet, Argelati always refers to his Sitonius in very vague terms and 
without indication of sources. 

Several manuscripts of orations and letters in the British Museum 
have escaped the attention of Rasinus scholars. Two of them (ef. 
below, 11, nos. 1 and 5) correspond to those in Cod. Vindob. 5089, 
fols. 212’-213" and 241'-244', respectively. These Arundelian manu- 
scripts, named after Thomas, Earl of Arundel (b. 1592; d. at Padua, 
1646), one of the earliest and most zealous collectors of manuscripts 
and books, came from numerous sources, many of which are now 
difficult to ascerta:n. The largest portion, however, was bought by 
Arundel himself when he was at Niirnberg in 1636. They had been 
the property of Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530), the Niirnberg 
patrician and humanist and one of the outstanding collectors of 
manuscripts and books of that time. It has been supposed that 
Pirckheimer obtained a great part of his library from that at Breda 
which belonged to Matthias Corvinus (b. 1443), King of Hungary 
and Bohemia (r. 1468-1490). According to Bertalot (Humanistisches 
Studienheft, p. 5), the Codex Fuldensis C 10, of Pavian origin, a 
source of the folio Codex Arundel 138, is filled with writings of Italian 
humanists of the fifteenth century, many of whom are known for 
their associations with Pavia. Further investigations are necessary 
to trace the exact origin of the manuscripts. 


II 
THE WRITINGS OF RAsINUS 


1. (a) Oratio funebris in commemorationem doctorum atque 
scolasticorum hac qui academia vita excesserunt (unpublished). 
Cod. Vindob. 5089, fols. 212*—213¥. 

Beginning: ‘‘Quum viri clarissimi luctifico orationis ...’’ See 
Tabulae coditum manu scriptorum praeter Graecos et Orientales in 
Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum, tv (Vienna, 1870), p. 
16. 

(b) Another MS is in the British Museum: Cod. Arundel 138, 
fols. 354-355. See Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
New Series, 1, pt. i (“The Arundel Manuscripts”) [London], 1884, 


p. 37, no. 170. 
Title and beginning of the oration vary slightly in this MS which 
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bears the addition ‘“‘a Baldesare Rasino confecta.”’ Beginning: 
“Quamquam, viri clarissimi, lucifico . . . ”’ 


This is a eulogy in the traditional humanistic style on the dead scholars and 
a sermon on the transitoriness of all things as contrasted to the virtus which 
offers consolation and crowns all practical and learned activities. The date 
post quem is established by the fact that Giovanni Ferrusini (Prof. of Law at 
Pavia) mentioned here as one of the deceased professors, is listed among the 
university professors as late as 1447. See G. Parodi, Elenchus privilegiorum 
... (Pavia, 1753), 24, 31; G. Robolini, Notizie..., v, pt. ii (Pavia, 1836), 
128; anon, Memorie e documenti ..., 1 (Pavia, 1878), 38; M. Herrmann, 
Albrecht von Eyb... (Berlin, 1893), 62 f. 


2. Oratio edita per Dnm. Baldasarem de Resinis in funeralibus 
doctorum et scolarium jacentium in capella Sancte Katarine Uni- 
versitatis famosissimi Gimnasii Ticinensis (unpublished). Cod. 


Arundel 1388, fols. 310-312. 
Beginning: ‘‘Novum oracionis genus ac meis.. . ’’ See Catalogue 


. , p. 36, no. 151. 


This oration seems to resemble the preceding one. Its date is still to be de- 
termined. I suspect that the address is devoted to the memory of the many 
professors who had died as a result of the pest raging in Pavia in 1447 and the 
following years. Robolini (v, pt. ii) lists a great number of professors who dis- 
continued teaching in 1447 and failed to resume it in 1453. 


3. Oratio in presentatione rectoris medicorum facta (unpublished). 
Cod. Vindob. 5089, fols. 214"-215". 
Beginning: ‘‘Uehementer pertimescere ...’’ See Tabulae..., p. 


16. 

Rasinus recommends the newly elected rector of the medical school to 
the bishop of Pavia and praises both men. M. Herrmann (op. cit., p. 57) 
judged from this oration that Rasinus must have been a “doctor artium et 
medicinae,’’ because Herrmann was apparently mistaken about the subject 
matter of this oration. Rasinus was not a physician, but one rector served for 
the faculties of arts and medicine. 


4. Oratio domini Baltasaris [de Rasinis] edita et ab eo recitata 
[in Academia Papiensi seu Ticinensi] in assumptione rectoris Domini 
Johannis de Linse (unpublished). Cod. Arundel 138, fols. 267-272. 

Beginning: ‘Non sum ausus antehac, electissimi...” See 
Catalogue ... ., p. 36, no. 135. 


This address in praise of the new rector of the university must have been 
delivered after 1447, since Johannes de Linse is not mentioned in Robolini’s 
chronological list (v, ii, 272-280) of rectors officiating from 1374-1447. I have 
been unable to find references to a Johannes de Linse in the Memorie e docu- 
menti which, for the older period, enumerates the rectors active from 1374— 
1586 and the professors from 1362-1752. Johannes de Linse might be identi- 
fied with Johannes Lucimburg (de Luxemburgo), Professor of Law, who be- 
came rector of the University in 1461 (see Memorie 1, 9). 
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5. (a) Oratio de laudibus disciplinarum edita et recitata a Wal- 
thazare Rasino xxij Nouembris in felicis studij Ticinensis exordio 
Papie. Cod. Vindob. 5089, fols. 241'"-244". See Tabulae ..., p. 17. 

(b) This oration is also extant in a manuscript of the British 
Museum: “Balthasaris Rasini Oratio de laudibus disciplinarum,”’ 
Cod. Arundel 138, fols. 287-290; see Catalogue ..., p. 36, no. 140. 

(c) The same codex contains on fols. 356-359 another copy of this 
eulogy (see Catalogue . . . , p. 37, no. 171); here the title corresponds 
to that in Cod. Vindob., except for Baldesare, felict, and T#cionensis. 

Published by William Hammer, “Balthazar Rasinus and His 
Praise of Studies at the University of Pavia,’’ Studies in Philology, 
xxxvil (1940), 133-148; text of the oration (based on the Vienna 


MS), pp. 137-146, English digest, pp. 146-148. 
6. (a) Oratio de celeberrimis Francisci Sfortiae Liguriae Ducis 


laudibus, Ticinensem apud academiam in sacro D. Francisci delubro 
feliciter habita (unpublished). Vatican Library, Ottob. lat. 1834, fols. 


1-26", and : 

(b) anonymous, Orationes duae panegyricae, altera in laudem 
Jacobi Picinnii, altera Francisci Sfortiae. Prague, University 
Library, J. G. 4 (278), fols. 7 ff.5 For the latter MS see Joseph 
Truhlfé, Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum latinorum qui in C. R. 
Bibliotheca Publica atque Universitatis Pragensis asservantur, 1 


(Prague, 1905), p. 116. 

Rasinus delivered this oration in 1467 in the Cathedral of Pavia at the first 
annual commemorative service for Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan since 
1450 and protector of the University of Pavia, who had died on March 8, 
1466. In the histories of Milan and the Sforzas I have found no references to 
this or other funeral orations. The importance of this duke for the history of 
Milan and Italy seems to justify a publication of this work. 

This Vatican MS was formerly known as Vat. Cod. 1807 and Vatican, 
Reginae Suecorum Cod. 1876 (see Argelati, 11, col. 1184, and Montfaucon, 
Bibliotheca bibliothecarum 1, 272 A). Argelati’s references ‘‘1807”’ and ‘‘Regin. 
1876” (and a third [‘‘Alex. Petavius, 364’’], omitted by him) are taken from 
Bernard de Montfaucon, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum manuscriptorum nova, 1 
(Paris, 1739), 143 D, 55 C, and 85 D, respectively [Copies at the University of 
Chicago and the Union Theological Seminary, New York.] According to the 
statement received from the Vatican Library, the three numbers mentioned 
refer to one MS (now Ottob. lat. 1834); fol. 1 bears the mark “Pfetau] 13” and 
“Rfegin.] 1876.”’ Further references to this oration from manuscript notes by 
Siro Comi and Girolamo Bossi are cited by Robolini, v, ii, p. 226. No informa- 
tion could be obtained with regard to Argelati’s reference (loc. cit.) to another 
manuscript: Florence, Bibl. Medic. Laur., Plut. 13. Cod. 14, which is also 
mentioned by A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae M edi- 


ceae Laurentianae, 1 (Florence, 1774), 54 f. 
5 Acknowledgment is made to Prof. A. M. Albareda, Prefect of the Vatican 


Library, and to Dr. L. Bertalot for giving me this valuable information; the 
volume listing the Ottoboniar codices has not yet been published. 
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7. Balthasaris Rasini Oratio [Papiae habita] de laudibus Principis 
{mediolanensis?] (unpublished). Cod. Arundel 138, fols. 283-286. 

Beginning: ‘‘Superiori quidem tempestate, patres...’’ See 
Catalogue .. . , p. 36, no. 139. 


The nature and date of the oration and the person addressed are still to 
be determined. 


8. ‘“Balthasari Rasmi [sic] legum doctoris” epistolae scriptae eius 
nomine et nomine decurionum civitatis et doctorum universitatis 
ticinensis: “‘Ad Fr. Sfortiam et ad consilium ducale mediol. cum 
respons. eiusd. consilii” (dated “Id. Octob.’’). Cod. Vat. Pal. lat. 
492, fol. 55 (unpublished). See H. Stevenson, Codices palatini latint 
Bibliothecae Vaticanae, 1 (Rome, 1886), 161. 


This letter must have been written after 1450, since Fr. Sforza is addressed 
as ‘‘Duke.’”’ Rasinus asked for an increase in salary and received the evasive 
answer that money was rare at Milan. 

9. Ad N. de N. et Eberhardum lauriss[ensem] praep[ositum], 
abid., fols. 59", 59’, 61 (unpublished). See Stevenson, p. 161. 

Probably addressed to Ebrardus de Alamania (Ehberhardus de Trajecto?), 
professor of canon law and rector of the University of Bologna in 1448 and 
1451-1452. 

10. Ad romanum imperatorem, ibid., fols. 63', 70” (unpublished). 
See Stevenson, p. 161. 

Letters addressed to Frederick III of Habsburg (1440-2493). 


11. Ad Joannem de Vicomerato, ibid., fol. 65" (unpublished). See 
Stevenson, p. 161. 


A letter written to the Milanese nobleman Vimercati [de Vicomercato] who 
is listed as professor of law at Pavia for the years 1418-1447. See Robolini, v, 
ii, 125; cf. also Memorie e documenti, 1, 37. 


12. Ad summum pontificem, ibid., fol. 66" (unpublished). See 


Stevenson, p. 161. 


Rasinus requests the Pope to grant the Carmelite Church ‘‘Ad beatam Ma- 
riam Virginem’’ a six years’ indulgence in order to attract more visitors and 
thus make possible artistic improvements of that church. 


13. The remaining letters are without titles. Fol. 69° contains an 
unpublished letter in which Rasinus asks a friend to buy books for 
him, among others copies of Livy. 

14. Balthasaris de Rasinis nomine Academiae Ticinensis ad 
Eugenium Papam IV. Epistola pro testimonio cujusdam miraculi 
facti per beatum fratrem Bernhardinum (unpublished). Cod. 
Arundel 1388, fol. 121°. 
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Beginning: ‘‘Qui res interdum praeclaras . . . ’”’ See Catalogue... , 
p. 34, no. 60. 


The epistle is dated ‘‘ex Ticino XVII. kal. Oct.” The year it was written 
must fall in the period of the pontificate of Eugene IV: 1431-1439 (deposed by 
the Council of Basel); reinstated in 1445, died in 1447. The years 1440-1445 
are not excluded in a case like this, since Eugene IV remained Pope for the 
papal party. The contents of the letter correspond to that of the following. 


15. Miracula Sancti bernhardini Baltasar Rasinus legum doctor et 
Miles francisco de becaria Equiti Clarissimo s. p. d. (unpublished). 

(a) University of Jena, Cod. Buder q 105, fols. 209-212", and: 

(b) Berlin lat. 2° 588, fols. 116-117. 

Beginning: “Crebris abs te sum commonefactus...” End: 
“Vale Ticini nono kal. Aprilis.” See L. Bertalot. Humanistisches 
Studienheft (Berlin, 1910), 90 f. 


This writing contains a list of the miracles performed by Bernardin of 
Siena, According to Bertalot (p. 5), Cod. Buder q 105 is of Pavian origin. 


16. “Coloniensis vniuersitatis ad Balthasarem,” and ‘Responsio 
Balthasaris ad Colonienses.” Berlin lat. 4° 532, fol. 49. 

Published by Bertalot, op. czt., pp. 91-93. According to him (p. 
5) this codex was written in 1464 by German students at Pavia. 
The index (fol. 1%) of the codex reads thus: Epistola missa ab 
vniuersitate coloniensis ad clarissimum poetam balthasarem rasinum 
publice Papie legentem. Responsio eiudem balth ra ad predictam 
vniuersitatem. 

In this letter of January 1, 1464, the University of Cologne praised Ra- 
sinus’s widespread reputation as professor and orator and invited him to be- 
come a member of its faculty. This offer Rasinus declined. 

17. Epistola balthasaris super prima epistola tulii suarum famili- 
arum. Cod. Buder q 105, fol. 213". Published by Bertalot, p. 94. 


A traditional exercise in style. 


18. Epistola super clala (clausula?) nam cum in sermone, zbid., 
fol. 213”. Published by Bertalot, p. 95. 


Likewise a mere exercise in style. 


) 


19. No title. Beginning: “Cum memoria repeto huc loci... 
tbid., fol. 214". Published by Bertalot, pp. 95 f. 


This is an example of the beginning of an oration. 


20. Anon., Oratio edita ad Philippum Mariam ducem Mediol. 
(unpublished). Cod. lat. Mon. 504, fol. 289, and, under a section 
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“Anonymorum orationes,”’ an oration by a ‘‘miles ac eciam vtriusque 
iuris doctor Batasar [sic] in fine sui officii’’ (unpublished), ibid., fol. 
289. See Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae 
Monacensis, III, pt. i (Munich, 1868), p. 105. 

According to M. Herrmann (A. von Eyb, 158, n. 2), Rasinus might have 
been the author of these orations. Investigations should be made as to whether 


they are copies of some of the speeches mentioned above or whether they are 
entirely different orations. 


21. Rasinus Balthasar, poeta Papiensis: Formulae epistolarum 
(unpublished). Cpl. [453. b.] 76., fols. 7'-20°. 

Beginning: “[m] Eam quom in mentem...” End: “... haud 
pollicere possim.”’ Fol. 15” reads: ‘‘Incipit prima 4* Ciceronis .. . ”’ 

See G. Vielhaber and G. Indra, Catalogus Codicum Plagensium (Cpl.) 
manuscriptorum (Linz, 1918), p. 178. This codex which contains other human- 
istic writings is preserved in the Canonia Plagensis, i.e. the Premonstratensian 
monastery at Schligl, Austria. The existence of the Rasinus MS remained 
unknown until the publication of this catalogue. The codex is of Italian origin, 
contains 240 fols. in 2°, and is dated 1451; its binding is recent and the former 
owner was a certain Johannes de Rabenstein. The manuscript seems to con- 
tain the customary exercises in epistolography. 


22. Codex Arundel 138 contains a series of eight unpublished an- 
onymous letters attributed to Balthazar Rasinus (according to the 
editor). 

“Epistola ad... ”; beginning: “‘Quas in praesentiarum ad te 
sum... ;” fol. 127". See Catalogue, p. 34, no. 65. 

23. Letter beginning: “‘Ne te praetereat quibus apprime... 
fol. 127". See Catalogue, p. 34, no. 66. 


” 


24. Letter beginning: ‘‘Ubi abs te digrediens ... ” fol. 127”. See 
ibid., p. 34, no. 67. 

25. “Tuis qui...ad lares [?] receperat...” fol. 127"; tbid., 
no. 68. 

26. “Quoniam prophana quedam ...” fol. 128°; zbdd., no. 69. 

27. “Bononiae praeturam tuis addictam...” fol. 128”; ibid., 
no. 70. 

28. “Tuas simul atque literas inbibissem ...” fol. 129°; zbid., 
no. 71. 


29. ‘Tua quum consilia fidelitate ...” fol. 129%; ibid., no. 72. 


In order to establish the authorship of these letters, a careful analysis and 
comparison with other letters of Rasinus are needed. 


30. Fulda C 10, formerly Weingarten, K 37: Baltaris [sic] Rasini 
orationes: ‘Sermo in visitatione cardinalis.” See Karl Léffler, Die 
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Handschriften des Klosters Weingarten (‘‘Beiheft zum Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen,” xi1; Leipzig, 1922), p. 130. 


Most of these manuscripts were destroyed during the Thirty Years’ War; 
the existence of this one is known to the year 1630. See also Bertalot, op. cit., 


p. 5. 
III 
LITERATURE CONCERNING Rasinus® 


1. Argelati, Filippo, Bibliotheca scriptorum Mediolanensium, 
(Milan, 1745), col. 1184. [Copy in the Library of Congress. ] 

Argelati, a native of Bologna (1685-1755) and imperial secretary at Milan, 
was the first to write an account of the life and the activities of Rasinus; for a 
reprint (without the bibliographical details) see O. Giinther, Plautuserneue- 
rungen, pp. 2 f. This voluminous work of Argelati, who with almost unbeliev- 
able sedulousness collected and presented biographical and bibliographical 
details of 2266 famous and less known Milanese and of 70 men not born at, but 
associated with, Milan, is the first source of information about Rasinus and 


other humanists. 


2. Bandini, Angelo Maria, Catalogus codicum latmorum Biblio- 
thecae Mediceae Laurentianae, 1 (Florence, 1774), 54 f. [Copy in the 
Library of Congress. ] 


This author (1726-1803), a native of Florence and librarian at the Biblio- 
theca Laurentiana, lists a manuscript of the commemorative address in behalf 
of Francesco Sforza (see above, 0, no. 6). Bandini also quotes a passage men- 
tioning Rasinus among the learned men at the court of Filippo Maria Visconti 
(b. 1391, Duke of Milan since 1412, d. 1447). With humanistic ‘‘modesty” 
Rasinus expresses in this passage his gratitude to the Duke of Milan for having 
called him to his court. For a reprint of the paragraph see Giinther, p. 3. 


3. Bertalot, Ludwig, Humanistisches Studienheft eines Niirnberger 
Scholaren aus Pavis (1460) (Berlin, 1910), 90-95; rev. by Paul 
Lehmann in Jahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 
xxI, ii (1910), 420, and g. r. [=G. Romano] in Bollettino della societa 
pavese di storia patria, x1 (1911), 499 f. 


Bertalot discusses the interrelations between Ita'ian and German universi- 
ties and their significance for the dissemination of Humanism in Germany. 
For further contents see above, u1, nos. 15-19. 


4. Bollea, L. C., “Di aleuni codici umanistici tedeschi di pro- 
venienza pavese e di alcune lettere di Baldassare Rasini professore 
in Pavia,” Bollettino della societad pavese di storia patria, xxv (1925), 
85-103. 


6 Tam indebted to Miss W. Ver Nooy and Miss K. Hall, Reference Librar- 
ians at the University of Chicago, for their assistance in tracing the location of 
the works not at Chicago. Unless otherwise stated all books and periodicals 
are in the Libraries of the University of Chicago. 
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In substance Bollea’s article represents a review and an extensive trans- 
lation of Bertalot’s investigations; Bollea reprints the letters of Rasinus 
(taken from Bertalot’s edition) on pp. 95-100. 


5. Corbellini, Alberto, “Note di vita cittadina e universitaria 
pavese nel Quattrocento,”’ Bolleitino ... , xxx (1930), 1-282. 

The author discusses biographical details and the ancestry of Rasinus (pp. 
25-31); for his connections with Antonio Astesano, Professor of Rhetoric at 
Pavia from 1433-36, see p. 218. 

6. Eyb, Albrecht von, Margarita poetica, 1st ed., Niirnberg, 1472. 
[Copies in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, and in 
the Library of Congress; copies of the 2nd edition (Rome, 1475) in 
the Huntington Library and the Newberry Library, Chicago; copy 
of the Basel edition of 1495 in the Huntington Library. The folio 
references in the following paragraph are based on the latter edition 
which Herrmann consulted]. 


This German humanist mentions his Pavian teacher rather frequently; 
he praises Rasinus for the knowledge of Latin literature which he conveyed to 
his students and for his language and style (see tract. 1, pt. ii, chap. 13, fol 
E 3”). A von Eyb also quotes many passages and sentences from his teacher’s 
comments on classical authors and from his letters (cf. tract. mm, pt. i: ‘De 
clausulis familiaribus et elegantioribus e libris epistolarum M. T. Ciceronis 
aliorumque clarorum oratorum excerptis,’’ chaps. 1-6, 8, 10; see fols. E 7, 
F 2", Gt, G 3", G 7-8", H 4*—-5"). For fol. J 7° (praise of Rasinus’s importance 
for the genesis of the Margarita poetica) see above. Cf. Herrmann, pp. 56, 62, 
64, 162. 


7. Giinther, Otto, Plautuserneuerungen in der deutschen Litteratur 
des 15.-17. Jahrhunderts, Diss. (Leipzig, 1886), 1-3. 


This studious work contains valuable contributions which led to further 
investigations by M. Herrmann. Giinther clarified the importance of Rasinus 
for the revival of classical studies in Italy and Germany and, with respect to 
A. von Eyb, for the promotion of early German Humanism. Furthermore, 
Giinther investigated many biographical and other details concerning Rasinus 
and his student and gave reprints from Argelati, Bandini, and the Memorie 
e documenti. See also M. Herrmann, Deutsche Schriften des Albrecht von Eyb, u 


(Berlin, 1890), x, xiv, xvi. 
8. Herrmann, Max, Albrecht von Eyb und die Frihzeit des deutschen 
Humanismus (Berlin, 1893), 53, 56-65, and passim. 


In a special chapter on Rasinus, Herrmann presents new findings and de- 
tailed information; his scholarly work remains one of the chief sources and 
the basis for further studies in Italo-German Humanism, Rasinus, and A. von 


Eyb. 

9. Laurent, J. C. M., “Zur Geschichte der Gutsherren von Dettels- 
au,” 35. Jahresbericht des historischen Vereins von Mittelfranken 
(Ansbach, 1867), 112-138. [Copy in the Library of Congress. ] 


This article deals primarily with the genealogy of the Eyb family. In the 
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section entitled ‘‘Ritter Ludwig von Eyb der Aeltere zu Eibburg,’’ Laurent 
mentions (p. 129) Rasinus and erroneously regards him as a private teacher 
in the Eyb home. With this Laurent made a statement which was indis- 
criminately reiterated by Haenle, in his article ‘‘Albrecht von Eyb,” Allge- 
meine deutsche Biographie, v1 (1877), 488, and by Karl Goedeke, Grundriss 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 1 (2nd ed.; Dresden, 1884) 370. This 
false notion had its origin in the misinterpretation of A. von Eyb’s reference 
to Rasinus (Margarita poetica, fol. J 7’): “... mihi preceptorem optimum, 
qui me... ut pater generauit” [Italics mine]. Giinther was the first to correct 


this error. 


10. anon., Memorie e documenti per la storia dell’universita di Pavia 
e degli uomint pit illustri che v’insegnarono, 1 (Pavia, 1878), 42, and 
155. [Copy at Columbia University]; reviewed by P. Rotondi, 
Archivio storico italiano, 4. ser., v (1880), 104-116. 

The Memorie follows Robolini’s tabulations of the dates and the activities 
of the professors teaching from 1368-1447. As for Rasinus, a list is added 
which enumerates the various forms of his name: Rasinus, Rasini, de Rexinis, 


and de Arasinis. The Memorie lacks too many of the details given by Robolini; 
it is, however, an indispensable source of information concerning the Univer- 


sity of Pavia until 1877. 


11. Parodius, Jacobus, Elenchus Privilegiorum et Actuum publici 
Tictnensis Studit a saeculo nono ad nostra tempora collectus, et seratim 
expositus diligentza, studio et sumptibus J. C. Jacobi Parodi in 
eodem patrio Archigymnasio publici Pandectarum Professoris, cui 
accedit Syllabus Lectorum praestantiorumque virorum ejusdem Studii 
stipendiis emeritorium . . . ([Ticini], 1753), 31 f. [Copy at Harvard 


University.] 

In this important work Parodi discusses Rasinus’s high reputation and 
refers to a request by the city of Pavia to the Duke of Milan (1440) foran 
increase in salary. Cf. M. Herrmann, 58, n. 6. The full title of Parodi’s work 
is listed in Memorie (1, iv, n. 1; cf. also ibid., pp. 96, notes). It indicates that 
the important Syllabus lectorum, hitherto mentioned exclusively as a manu- 
script, was printed though merely in the form of an index. The only source of 
information concerning Parodi’s life and activities seems to be Memorie, 1, 


96 f., notes. 


12. Robolini, Giuseppe, Notizie appartenenti alla storia della sua 
patria [Pavia] raccolte ed illustrate, v, pt. ii (Pavia, 1836), 136, 222 f., 


and 248 (s.v. “D’Alba Tibaldo’’). [Copy in the University of Il- 
linois. } 

Robolini’s work constitutes the most correct and chief source of informa- 
tion about the University of Pavia during the Renaissance until 1447, its 
professors and the nature and the dates of their lectures. According to the 
author’s statement (pp. 87 f.), the entire field was re-examined and correc- 
tions and additions were made with the aid of Parodi’s and Comi’s unpub- 
lished manuscript notes mentioned above. On p. 136 Robolini enumerates 
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the dates and the courses given by Rasinus at Pavia, as well as the remunera- 
tion for his various lectures. The other references by Robolini seem to have 
been overlooked. On pp. 226 f. are discussed the two names “Rasinus’’ and 
“de Rexinis’” in connection with the university registers, the letter of thanks 
written by the representatives of Milan (see Spelta), and the epitaph. Robo- 
lini also gives references to Rasinus’s oration in behalf of Fr. Sforza (ef. 
above, 11, no. 6) and, finally, the text of the epitaph on Rasinus’s tombstone. 
In another passage (p. 248), Robolini points out an error concerning the date 
1445 under which Bossi had inserted (in his MS Studium) a register of pro- 
fessors of the Faculty of Arts, references belonging to the years 1442-43. 


13. Sangiorgio, Paolo, Cenni storici sulle due Universita di Pavia 
e di Milano, e notizie intorno ai pit celebri medici, chirurghi e speziali 
di Milano dal ritorno delle scienze fino all’anno 1816. Opera posthuma 
... pubblicata, continuata ed accresciuta delle notizie intorno allo 
stato attuale dell’Universita di Pavia, per cura di F. Longhena 
(Milan, 1831), 455. [Copy in the University of Illinois. ] 


The author is primarily concerned with the date of Rasinus’s death which 
has been a matter of controversy. Argelati quotes the inscription on the tomb- 
stone: ‘‘Eloquii Princeps miles iurisque peritus Rasinus iacet his Balthasar 
atque Comes: obiit die X XVII. Octobris MCCCCLXVIII.”" Herrmann (A. von 
Eyb, p. 59) replaced XXVII by septimo and labelled (ibid., note 3) both 
Argelati’s and Sangiorgio’s reading as incorrect. Herrmann owed the date 
septimo to the private communication of Zanino Volta of the University of 
Pavia, although long before that, Robolini (v, ii, 227) quoting the words of 
the epitaph, gave “‘die VII. Octobris MCCCCLXVIII.” Even this does not 
clarify the situation, above all in view of the fact that Argelati (col. 1184) ex- 
pressly asserts that Rasinus was buried “VI. Kal. Nouembris [| =October 
27th] praefati anni MCCCCLXVIIL.” 


14. Spelta, Antonio Maria, Historia delle vite di tutti i vescovi . . . di 
Pavia (Pavia, 1597), 416, 417f. [Copy in the University of Illinois.] 


Spelta gives a brief historical account of the desperate situation of the 
oppressed and starving citizens of Milan who were relieved by the generous 
assistance of the city of Pavia. As an expression of good neighbor policy Pavia 
had sent a legation headed by the two noblemen Girolamo Mangiaria and 
Balthazar Rasinus in order to encourage the suffering citizens of Milan. In 
the letter of thanks, dated March 5, 1450 (printed by Spelta, pp. 417 f.), 
the city of Milan praised the excellent orations and the eloquence of the two 
representatives of Pavia and the noble and benevolent attitude of the in- 
habitants of that city. 


WILLIAM HAMMER 


University of Manitoba 











WITHIN MACHIAVELLISM 
I 


HE study of Machiavelli’s influence in Elizabethan England has 

been a pursuit of many minds; before the opening of the current 
decade it already possessed a notable bibliography. Within recent 
years, however, there has developed the question of controlling ele- 
ments in the culture of the English Renaissance; Machiavellism is 
involved in this wider problem. There have been accretions of es- 
sential data, explorations of the cultural ambient, and within that 
time when publications abroad were obscured by the shadows of 
the war, critical contributions of no small importance. 

What was the true significance of Machiavelli for Renaissance 
England? In writers from Shakespeare down, what influence did his 
thought have, and how? It could seem at times that the issue con- 
cerns chiefly the effect of meanings which came to be afloat within a 
culture; whether these remained, after all, subordinate to the frame 
of meanings, the picture of the world, which social man had received 
from tradition. In some works of criticism the argument, in fact, 
runs between those who decide in favor of the impact of new ideas 
and others who, despite their presence, stress the continuing power 
of a world view inherited from the medieval past. 

Thus the problems of literature widen out toward those of cul- 
tural history. Publications devoted to an author originally somewhat 
neglected, Fulke Greville, the most Machiavellian of the Eliza- 
bethans, bring evidence useful to the larger design. The controversial 
issues appear to be, in a sense, altered by this material, and to ex- 
amine them in its light may assist movement toward an eventual 
resolution of difficulties. 

In first place come certain matters of record having especial sali- 
ence in English Machiavellism. Professor Hardin Craig’s publication 
of the most widely used manuscript translation of the Prince in one 
of its clearest versions! implicitly reasserted that the late appearance 
of a published translation in England (1640) was nearly irrelevant to 
the preconditions of diffusion. Through the medium of many manu- 
script copies the political thinker had become known in quarters we 
may well assume to have been both numerous and diversified. 


1 Machiavelli’s Tue Prince: An Elizabethan Translation. Edited with an 
introduction and notes from a manuscript in the collection of Mr. Jules 
Furthman. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. See 
Italica, xx11, 3 (September, 1945), 149-152. 
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This stage was certainly reached before 1585. Indeed Professor 
Craig’s work capped a series of studies, many by Professor Napo- 
leone Orsini, which as a whole reflect the prevalence of manuscript 
translations. That resourcefulness and determination went into their 
production is evident from the fact that the author of Professor 
Craig’s manuscript sought out some fuller version of Machiavelli 
than was contained in Telius’ Latin text, the basis of his work, and 
from it incorporated missing sections such as the dedicatory epistle 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici and the opening of the famous Chapter 
xvit.2 On the unknown writer’s part, or on that of the person com- 
missioning his task, the intent is plainly not to be deprived of passages 
like the latter which could then have seemed questionable; evident 
too is the wherewithal to fill the need. 

Professor Orsini’s preceding work on Bacon was a synthesis of 
the connections between Machiavelli’s thought and that of the great 
English thinker.? Works by Professors Theodore Spencer‘ and 
E. M. W. Tillyard® show the presence of these concepts in Shake- 
speare, though they disagree on broader questions. And we know of 
the direct contact of Giordano Bruno, who visited Lond»n in 1584, 
with both Sydney and Greville (La Cena delle Ceneri, represented 
as taking place in Greville’s house). 

A monograph by Professor Orsini till recently withheld from us 
by wartime conditions provides an interesting treatment of what 
could be called the ‘‘Greville case.” This study, Fulke Greville tra il 
mondo e dio,® surveys the life of Greville, his work, and his values. It 
pays particular attention to the ‘Machiavellism” of this curious 
literary and political personage, and taken together with a competent 
edition of Greville’s writings, recently published in this country, 
offers a more complete view than we have had of the man and the 
problems which are as insistent in his psychological make-up as in 
his poetic production. Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First 
Lord Brooke, two volumes edited with an important introduction by 
Geoffrey Bullough, came out first in Edinburgh in 1939’ but re- 
mained relatively unavailable here till reissued in an American edi- 





2 For the bibliography of these points, see Craig, op. cit., and Jtalica, ibid., 
p. 152. 

3 Bacone e Machiavelli, Emiliano degli Orfini, Genova, 1936 (“‘Collana della 
Nuova Cultura,” 11). 
4 Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
5 The Elizabethan World Picture, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
6 Giuseppe Principato, Milano, 1941, pp. 119, with an Index of names. 
7 Oliver and Boyd. Orsini, op. cit., p. 93, indicates a London ed., 1938, by 


the same. 
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tion (1946) by the Oxford University Press.* This edition contains, in 
volume 1, the Coelica, Humane Learning, Fame and Honour, and 
Warres; and in volume 11, Mustapha and Alaham. Its incompleteness 
the editor hopes to remedy by printing the rest of the Warwick 
Castle manuscripts. We must for the moment go elsewhere for the 
Life of Sydney® and for the Treatise on Monarchy.'° 

The career of Greville was extraordinary and his figure strange. 
He was in touch with Sydney from 1564 and became his friend. It 
was in the work to which he gave the name of this celebrated per- 
sonage that Greville expressed his own positive ideal. He was like- 
wise friendly with Bacon, with whom he agreed politically, for both 
were royalists, desired consultative parliaments, a contented mer- 
chant class and yeomanry, and no abuses of prerogative; Bacon, 
however, saw the advantage of war while Greville thought it in- 
herently vile despite some practical value. Under Elizabeth he rose 
to great favor, becoming Secretary of the Navy (1598-1604), and 
amassing immense wealth. He was the longest in her esteem; during 
the last fifteen years of the reign he made imposing acquisitions; and 
to these times he looked back as to a lost ideal period. Yet his life 
ran on a quarter century under James I; at sixty he became Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (1614-21), and a peer (1622). He remained a 
bachelor, sharing with Bruno an ironic attitude to love. Finally the 
ancient courtier, passing melancholy days alone in the great rooms of 
Warwick, was stabbed by a veteran servant to whom he had refused 
money, it was said, in his will; and for a month he drifted reluctantly 
into death (1628). | 

He had prepared a striking claim upon posterity. His works were 
mainly unpublished; the manuscripts he had elaborated and re- 
touched in the privacy of his castle remained for a time hidden 
there. Five years later, in 1633, part of them were printed ;" another 
part, including the treatise on monarchy, was issued after the 
Restoration, in 1670." Greville’s career had presented almost an 


8’ New York, 323 pp. and 284 pp., uniform except for binding with the 
Edinburgh edition. 

9 Sir Fulke Greville’s Life of Sir Philip Sydney, ed. by Nowell Smith, Ox- 
ford, 1907. 

10 The Remains of Sir Folk Grevill Lord Brooke: Being Poems of Monarchy 
and Religion: Never before Printed, L., 1670. The Works in Verse and Prose of 
F. Greville... ed. by A. B. Grosart, Fuller’s Worthies Library, 1868, 4 vols., 
is defective. 

1 The works in verse of this year are now represented in Bullough’s edition, 
cit. 

% See Note 10 above. For the bibliography further, see Orsini, op, cit., 
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archtype of worldly success but he now spoke, in furious invectives 
against tyrants and priests, literally from the grave.“ For all his 
suave handling of events and people in practical courses toward 
fortune, his deep concern to proclaim at last this radical counter- 
sense designs a startling paradox. Crucial ambiguities had been fixed 
at the core of his being. 


II 


The history and values of Greville are an instance of the general 
problem. In the thought patterns of Renaissance England, did the 
old or the new prevail? Opposed positions have been taken by two 
authorities in treatments that frequently call on similar material. 
In their concern with the motivations of Shakespeare Professors 
Spencer and Tillyard refer to the conception of the order of the uni- 
verse, or world picture, which the consciousness of Renaissance man 
had received from the preceding age: an inherited conception, that 
of the great chain of being as expounded by Professor Arthur O. 
Lovejoy,“ which conferred upon man a fixed position in a complex 
system of the universe, nature, and the state. The speculations of 
secular thinkers like Machiavelli and Montaigne had a heavy im- 
pact upon this long dominant medieval synthesis. But in what way, 
in what circumstantial forms did the new thought trickle into the 
wide human consciousness, permeate the psychological background 
formed from the old world picture, and so finally displace it? 

Professor Spencer" believes that the violation of the old order of 
being was felt everywhere at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
that from individual instances of violation reverberations reached 
into the far corners of that ancient thought structure. Shakespeare 
himself saw personal experience in relation to these inner conflicts, 
a vision that endows his tragedies with their power and lies at the 
heart of his idea of man. Inherent in the world view of the Middle 
Ages was a further source of trouble: the realistically miserable 
estate of man in consequence of the fall as against the assured posi- 
tion he seemed to occupy in the universal system. Here had always 
dwelt an innate conflict; it was brought into the open by the new 
subversive secularism and, made so much the more acute, it forced a 





pp. 93, 94. In discussing Greville herein, I follow generally this work and the 
Introduction to Bullough’s edition, cit. 

1% The posthumous revelation of political content in major works reminds, 
for all the differences, of Guicciardini. 

“4 The Great Chain of Being, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. 

4% Op. cit., esp. p. 50, and in general, the first two chapters. 
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secondary clash that accompanied the major one. Under the pres- 
sures created by Copernicus, Montaigne, and Machiavelli upon in- 
herited cosmological, natural, and political conceptions, the rela- 
tively optimistic, but fundamentally dark, view of human nature 
under the old system was found to be in impossible difficulties and it 
began to break up. 

Professor Tillyard,' on the other hand, thinks that the dissolution 
was not pervasive though he readily admits that the medieval world 
picture surviving in outline into the Elizabethan age was in precari- 
ous condition. In regard to Machiavelli, he declares that travesty 
and abuse of the Florentine were not the only responses; in the seven- 
teenth century, rather, men began to understand and heed him. In 
such respects Tillyard’s position does not seem too distant from that 
of Spencer, but as he develops his views another thesis becomes 
dominant. Educated Elizabethans may have been aware of the 
various thinkers, but they would not have permitted Machiavelli or 
the others to unsettle the main outlines of their world picture. They 
would not have doubted that the world and its contents had been 
made for man, nor would qualms about divine justice have troubled 
them had they reflected upon the fall from grace as source of the 
world’s suffering. Affirming in essence the survival of the medieval 
synthesis, Tillyard believes that Elizabethan man clung to the 
universal view he had inherited, which remained an inclusive and 
effective entity in the back of his mind, and that he was by no means 
disposed to have it supplanted even when confronted by the new 
knowledge of thinkers like Machiavelli. 

Both authors are thorough in elaborating their points of view, 
both claim Shakespeare as major exponent, both offer citations 
which are rich and provocative. In Tillyard, some evidential pas- 
sages seem to imply that the survival of the old value was really 
vestigial, a form not necessarily controlling. New Renaissance ele- 
ments could thus appear, even in his demonstration, more important 
than the sketchily recalled medieval frame. While Spencer generally 
favors the important function of the new secular thought, his under- 
standing of Machiavelli is incomplete and faulty; one would have to 
qualify a number of inadequate references in a somewhat haphazard 


discussion.'” 
Professor Tillyard offers further exposition in his more recent 


1% Op. cit., esp. pp. 5, 73. 17 Such as those on pp. 43, 221. 
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treatment of Shakespeare’s History Plays.'* In the five covered by 
his argument he reaches directly what may be called the political 
material in Shakespeare; by ranging beyond to Hall’s Chronicle and 
to The Faerie Queen, he makes it possible to see how these plays ob- 
served the propagandist policy of the Tudor dynasty. The old cosmic 
conception had been elaborated and applied by the prose chroniclers 
to English history. Tillyard maintains anew that Shakespeare’s 
thinking would necessarily have been in terms of this inherited world 
view, which pervaded the air of his time. An exact derivation of 
Shakespeare’s ideas, therefore, is not established; their “source,” 
one would say, becomes cultural. This makes of the dramatist not an 
original thinker, but an absorber. If he was in any way a conscious 
intelligence, as indeed he may not have been in our sense, it was as 
a magical reconverter and synthesist of values traditionally ac- 
cepted by his society. To extend the argument in our own right, how- 
ever, that function could also have facilitated Shakespearean re- 
fusion and transmission of the new secularism through the trans- 
cendence of art. The kind of psychological osmosis which is the 
actual concept hidden in the terminological assumptions cannot be 
assumed in respect to only one set of values, however well rooted, in a 
society that has already received others. That these other values 
were available is, we have noted, indubitable. 

If this basic view of Shakespeare in relation to his time is accepted, 
it is not impossible to suppose that he could have absorbed and con- 
veyed both thought patterns, dramatizing the intensity of the clash, 
the tragedies of deterioration and breakdown implicit in the failure 
of one cosmic idealogy before its competitor. We have somewhat the 
same situation today, but we do not have the dramatist. Indeed, 
Spencer finds in Ulysses’ speech on ‘‘degree”’ in Troilus and Cressida 
a development of the notion of universal order and the disasters 
consequent on its overturn; in numerous other passages of the plays 
he discovers the same principle. It may well have been that as an 
artist Shakespeare’s chief interest lay in dramatizing the fact of the 
portentous dichotomy and in describing its circumstances, its reper- 
cussions. To understand this we do not have to assume him either a 
conscious intellectual or a sponge with a tropism for tradition. And 
we are as far as ever from resolving the question of a dominant ele- 
ment in his thought. 


18 New York, The Macmillan Co., 1946. See also John Palmer, Political 
Characters of Shakespeare, New York, The Macmillan Co. 1946. 
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The case of Greville and his Machiavellism allows a closer grip 
on factors in this controversy. Here was a great Renaissance and 
Elizabethan character, typically involved in society, consciously 
reacting and fully articulate. Like Bacon, he was in contact with the 
thinker whose writings seem to lie at the psychological center of the 
new secularism. What evidence does he bring of the battle for con- 
trol of the consciousness of modern man, which in the nurture of 
bitter furies was then forming on levels by no means distant from us? 

Professor Orsini is the most recent student of Greville’s attitudes, 
having been preceded by Croll’® and Bullough.”° In one of his chap- 
ters he reviews, and carefully criticizes, the list of important parallels 
between Greville and Machiavelli. These involve the Discourses as 
well as the Prince. His studies here supply a useful corrective of 
Croll, and in respect to general ideas he is more rigorous than 
Bullough. Often enough a simply stated formula of Machiavelli is 
expanded in Greville, with a shift of tone; in important ways the 
latter adapts, indeed transforms, the source to his own ends. The 
parallels are none the less frequent and striking; while Greville has 
his own mind on points of policy, it could be said that he takes over 
from Machiavelli his sense of historical and moral relativism, the 
suiting of conduct to times and occasions. Not always, however: for 
unexpectedly, bruskly, a wholly different moral attitude comes to 
replace the Machiavellian counsel. In this curious shift and division 
lies one of the keys to Greville. 

Most of the clear derivations from the Florentine’s thought occur 
in the early part, something less than a third, of the Treatise on 
Monarchy, which now stands forth even more plainly as the most 
“Machiavellian” of the works. Further similarities are not lacking 
in the remainder but this concentration, it will presently appear, is 
significant. On the matter of colonies, which Greville favors as suited 
to the most perfect state of government, and the example set in that 
regard by Rome, Professor Orsini observes from previous studies 
that Greville may have received the Machiavellian thought 
through Bacon, but could not have been unaware of the real source 
since Bacon himself recalled it. The same sharing affects the concept 
of the power of states as resting upon military force, with war con- 
sidered a needful measure. But war, in Greville, is like hell, and hence 

19 Morris W. Croll, The Works of Fulke Greville. A Thesis (University of 


Pennsylvania, 1901), Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1903. 
20 In Modern Language Review, xxvii (1933), 1-20, and in Poems and 


Dramas, cit. 
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evil, theologically justified—with a shift away from Machiavelli 
again—as an instrument of providence that secures the cyclical rise 
and fall of state and racial power, hence a just distribution of the 
fruits of dominance. The problem of evil is clearly faced by the 
Elizabethan courtier, and its root in man is assigned eventually to 
the will of God itself, which had also willed hell. We are here rather 
far already from the empirical observations of Machiavelli on the 
errors and successes of groups and cultures as well as individuals. It 
is a fresh accomplishment of Professor Orsini, besides, to rule out 
the oft repeated opinion of Lamb concerning the preponderance of 
Machiavellian political thought in Greville’s tragedies. While there 
are suggestive phrases in the Mustapha and Alaham, and these 
works have their special figures and meanings in respect to strong 
and weak tyrants, his analysis excludes any specific derivation from 
the Florentine. 

Renewed attention must therefore be accorded the Monarchy, 
exponent both of the powerful influence and the most difficult prob- 
lem. Here the critic’s discourse is revealing; I hope, after indicating 
its design, to project its meanings somewhat farther. As Greville 
moves along into his work and describes the “strong,” as against the 
“weak,” tyrant, he greatly recalls Machiavelli. But suddenly a long 
dissertation occurs in which the prince is advised to maintain faith 
in his given word, because immediate advantages that might be won 
by faithlessness are outweighed by the dishonor of broken promises. 
This counsel is in direct opposition to that of the essential Chapter 
XVIII,” which as we have seen other Elizabethans, and undoubtedly 
Greville himself, had within their purview. 

To recapitulate the treatise, the early sections systematically 
expound the origins of monarchy in a legendary golden age, its de- 
generation into strong and weak tyrannies, their excesses and 
failures, how they are preserved. Here all rulers are considered 
tyrants. The general conception may be called a “‘pessimistic’’ one, 
theologically based in original sin which has corrupted all, tyrants, 
people, and aristocracy. But as the author counsels the strong tyrant, 
he begins to speak rather of “princes’”’ and becomes an adviser of 
unexceptionable moral orthodoxy, quite in the most approved 
manner of traditional books of advice to rulers. From this point a 
positive, or possibly an “optimistic,’”’ conception prevails. The 
monarchy has become a beneficent and socially useful institution; 


*t Cf, Craig’s THe Prince, cit. 
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true, it is a constitutional one, founded and limited by the laws, 
respecting and defending other institutions, the Church, the courts, 
the nobility, commerce, finance, the army, which no longer exemplify 
the radical corruption of human nature, but are likewise beneficial 
and useful. Republican Rome, balancing senate and people, was the 
model of such free states. In the concluding three sections of the 
poem monarchy is exalted in comparison with aristocracy and 
democracy. 

Thus, with the advice to the strong tyrant, a cleavage quite 
literally runs down the center of the Monarchy, dividing it into two 
fundamentally opposed parts and doctrines. If in the passage that 
marks the break Greville seems by implication to disavow Machia- 
velli as well as depart from him, it is worth noting that in the second 
half he has also left behind the traditional base of evil in original sin: 
the good has become possible; we might say that an Elizabethan 
patriot, an enlightened nationalist speaks. In the latter is certainly to 
be noted another, and familiar, Renaissance character: at this 
moment, though it would not be always so, to find the secular world 
meant that loyalties wider than the self went toward the nation. 

Greville was aware of the dichotomy and uneasy about it. He ex- 
cuses the many revisions and transformations which the original 
parts underwent; the treatise began as a chorus for a tragedy, grew, 
became a separate work. As time went on, his opinions changed, as 
he admits in the Life of Sydney. Fearing opprobrium for any slur on 
the sacred origins of monarchy, he used irony to remove his poem 
from real seriousness: a peculiar and rather unbelievable strategem. 
Then, fearing excessive lightness, he brought in more sober material 
through his examples from antiquity. Then all the diverse elements 
were left in their crude state, to allow the correct proportion to 
establish itself as it would. 

These are rather embarrassments than explanations which can 
convince us. As a literary work, the Monarchy appears one in which 
junctures were operated later between diverse parts and difficult 
transitions were not too successfully got over. One is tempted to re- 
mark that, psychologically, this very circumstance is significant. 
The historical explanation which Professor Orsini advances, putting 
aside the author’s fumbling for reasons, is that in the second part 
the patriot, friend of Sydney, accomplished statesman, and admirer 
of the Elizabethan monarchy which was constitutional and not a 
“tyranny,” came into control of the literary means. In the first part, 
speaking of tyrants, regarding a universal corruption, he had thought 
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of James I. The discord between positive and pessimistic conceptions 
of monarchy is to be referred to the two different reigns, one of which 
he exalted, the other of which he found hateful; hence to the alterna- 
tion of different states of mind, of different political attitudes, 


sympathy and repugnance, in Greville. 


III 


If Professor Orsini’s study somewhat restricts the area of Machia- 
velli’s influence on Greville by older notions, it expands it in other 
ways; and it deepens our understanding of its function. We can 
hardly refuse to admit that the Elizabethan writer used the Floren- 
tine for purposes which partook of the form of his own imagination, 
and that when he did so most it was within a frame which was Chris- 
tian and traditional; but when he passed on to affirmations, he like- 
wise lost this background and became in another guise typically 
Renaissance, or “modern.” Superficially, Greville’s could seem a 
rather awkward, a dilute and partial Machiavellism. The very con- 
fusion and displacement, however, point to a deeply operating 
change; it may not be all reflected in the parallels that directly recall 
Machiavelli nor explained fully by Greville’s divergent reactions to 
the reigning powers in his country. 

Our undeniable premise is the diffusion of Machiavellian ideas, 
the knowledge of them.” It was not possible to ignore these; indeed, 
their presence led to a kind of concentration on their possibilities. 
Significantly, in Mustapha, a tragedy of Oriental atmosphere, the 
Chorus of Tartars launches an invective against religion, counsels 
recourse to nature, dismisses faith, and accounts a true knowledge 
of reality as rising from the senses to the realm of reason. This is seen 
as the profession of a barbarian horde, and it is refuted by the Chorus 
of Mussulman Priests, who argue that if Nature is the source of all, 
she has not yet placed in accord the inner contenders, passion and 
reason; they are the cause of our strife, thus nature is evil. The re- 
jection of naturalism is plain and discloses an authentic reaction of 
Greville. Yet at the close the priests upset the argument, disavowing 
the religion from authority with its ritual and sacred books; they 
refer the final criterion and seal of judgment to the human heart. 

Professor Orsini believes that the latter represents a final turn and 


22 Orsini, op. cit., p. 106, cites in this regard the work of J. W. Horrocks, 
Machiavelli in Tudor political opinion and discussion (A Thesis, University of 
London, 1908), whose evidence confirms our statement, as against J. W. 
Allen, History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, L. Methuen, 1928. 
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conclusion of Greville’s thought. If so, this center was involved in a 
constant weighing and balancing of contraries. Whatever the out- 
come, the Tartars’ statement of knowledge from the senses a: 
reason is explicit and sharp. It surprises, indeed, to observe the 
naturalistic and secular basis held before the Elizabethan view with 
a Clarity which seems almost that of today. What deserves to be 
pointed out is the interest which is thus declared in this general at- 
titude. The author has been at pains to state fully, to develop an op- 
posing argument; in the end, he has not been really convinced by 
its antithesis. A universal view in direct clash with the traditional 
heritage of values is carefully envisaged; by its existence and pres- 
ence, it even exercises a kind of fascination. 

May one widen the suggestion that dwells here? Elizabethan man, 
like Greville, might not have committed himself either to that 
formal refutation of the new system which it lay with his traditional 
pattern to provide; he too could keep his own thoughts as refuge. 
But when he did so, or even if he had recourse toe the known pattern, 
his inner situation had already changed. As soon as there had been 
introduced within his knowledge another pattern behind which fact 
and understanding were being marshaled, which had its proponents 
and could be effectively argued, that pattern was instantly in compe- 
tition with the absolute one upon which his dependence had hereto- 
fore fallen. He might not accept it in full, nor assess it logically; but 
the chance for unity of consciousness within an old framework was 
gone. Not confronting the problem as a whole, the man of the age 
could find his mind divided; and so there would have entered ten- 
sion, anxiety, and in the conflict of inner worlds, the phenomenon of 
double value. 

t us return to Greville: there is perhaps another clue. He seems 
in practice to have adopted Machiavelli’s maxims, or what were as- 
sumed to be these, and to have used them successfully in getting on 
with the world. But he may have needed no urging to do this. There 
are hints that often what underlay his choices was a basically, shall 
we say conservative, figuration, that which came to him from his 
material and social world. Toward the end of his life an episode re- 
vealed how strong it was. In 1627, desiring to show affection for his 
old University of Cambridge and maintain his care for culture, he 
founded there a chair of history and sent to it a Dutch humanist, 
Isaac Dorislaus of Leiden. The latter was known for republican 
opinions and began, meaningfully enough, to profess Tacitus: soon it 
was noised about that his teaching placed the seat of sovereignty in 
popular consent. Greville could hardly have failed to foresee this 
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result. As soon, however, as official dissatisfaction was shown, in- 
stead of protecting the humanist he became more censorious than 
the others, disavowed him, dismissed him, and dropped the founda- 
tion itself. 

And so till the end the world was very much with him. With little 
to hope for in the future, protected by wealth, high estate, and the re- 
nown of his career, he still would not undertake the struggle in- 
volved in facing down the will of his social order, to secure mere 
tolerance for idealogical claims coming from the new humanist pat- 
tern. Were his sympathies, his undeniable connections, with the 
latter, of a sort that could withstand no real pressure? One might 
consider the interests in Machiavelli and Bruno (with whom his 
relations had deteriorated) to show a kind of literary and cultural 
humanism comparable to some forms of educational or scientific 
liberalism, or even political liberalism today. When an immediate 
material interest, or some fundamental concern with security, is 
touched in their exponents, an underlying conservative, even reac- 
tionary pattern comes to light and controis actual responses. In 
Greville, it would seem his effective cultural loyalty lay, in the test, 
with the old tradition, which outwardly at least must be main- 
tained. 

That the gesture should still have been made toward the new, so 
late in life, is not without importance. Greville by this sign was still 
something different, something more, than the Tory fundamentalist 
we might read from class and condition. Is ambivalence the key 
word? Practically, even theoretically, he would not go all the way 
with Machiavelli; in hopes, he was with the past. But his awareness 
of another and a new side of human knowledge had caused him to 
experience a multiplicity of values. The presence of these ideas im- 
pelled in the sensitive mind a split that could be conceived as running 
down the center of consciousness like the breach that divides the 
parts of the Monarchy. This condition, naturally enough, would have 
engendered uneasiness and anxiety, a Hamlet-like quality, whose 
feature was a compulsive interest in the formally opposed viewpoint 
that at times came to absorption with it; therefrom a psychological 
suffering, a moral anguish rooted perhaps in fear that traditionally 
championed values could not sustain themselves, embodied a losing 
case in a world of multiple valuation—once it had been fully grasped 
that these were not the only possible values. Hence too the sudden 
reversals in literary work or conduct that imply a panic defense of 
the traditional. But if the new had not been wholly accepted, the old 
was fatally compromised. 
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Ambiguity, fear—their tensions and anxieties—this split in con- 
sciousness, and as a result the alternating loyalties, rather complex, 
sometimes confused, variously projected, seem finally the telling 
evidence of the ‘‘Greville case.’”” Here, in short, is an instance of the 
genesis of the “divided” modern man. Important, and highly so, is 
the evident involvement of Machiavellism, and through its web, of 
that quite integrated personality in the retroscene of Florence, with 
the phenomenon of double value, distinctive feature of the modern 
consciousness, and so with the divided modern man. 

Thus far we have followed the thread to a tentative acquisition. 
Is it possible to advance? May we resolve anything in respect to a 
controlling element in the clash of values, across the general field of 
culture, unless we agree finally that the crucial factor was the mere 
presence of the new ideas, which radically changed the wider situa- 
tion as it changed the inner one of Greville? Recognition of the lat- 
ter’s modernity allows us to pick up certain hints that bring him 
abreast of problems that are contemporary and suddenly appear, 
facing him, to have their roots driven into the past. The curious 
antithesis between his public and his literary careers, especially after 
Elizabeth, is a link with us. His creative effort and his critical spirit 
had, to an important degree, to live in hiding. Now, for a current 
example, it has been noted of Silone, in reference to the translation of 
his play, And He Hid Himself, that his real integrity consists in 
standing as a man outside Marxism and socialism; he has discovered 
that the spirit of man is still forced to “save itself in hiding.’’* And 
Edmund Wilson, writing recently of Sydney Lanier, and then of 
Bierce, Henry B. Fuller, and John Jay Chapman, who existed 
“against” the commercialism of the America of 1870-1910, has re- 
marked that they all, ‘‘in some sense, existed in secret.’’** Here lurks 
a cultural clue to those outwardly diverse periods which are ‘“‘mod- 
ern.” 

Aside from such intangibles that suggest the claims of our origins, 
the implications of the Greville data are rather negative for the 
broad problem; indeed it may not be fruitful to try to prove in a 
clear way, “‘scientifically,’”’ what the controlling factors were in the 
Elizabethan arena. I submit that it is essentially very difficult to 
decide what is uppermost “‘in the air” of a time. We can hardly reject 
questions that are posed by human minds, but here they are of an 
unsatisfactory and baffling sort; the dangers are many. A high degree 
of responsibility is requisite, and a technique that is more than con- 


*8 George Mayberry, The New Republic, April 29, 1946, p. 636. 
*% In The New Yorker, Jan. 18, 1947, pp. 84, 85. 
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temporary scholarship seems able to bring. We watch the investiga- 
tor’s veiled loyalties: the play of valuation loosed upon unclear fact. 
Chiefly the interpreter may come forth, with his special creation 
which is then challenged. In sum, it is futile to have pretended 
answers that merely, at times, debase the value in the question. 

So we may doubt whether the determination of cultural domi- 
nants, in a case of this kind, is actually a field of rigorous, or ‘ 
entific,’ truth. Our doubt here concerns the form that truth has. 
What kind of truth is really available to us, how may it be reached? 
Certainly it is a truth that has to do with value, a different thing 
from factual and objective truth; at worst, it is “impressionistic,” at 
best it seems united to the deep places of the imagination rather than 
to literal historicity. It is the reality that hides within atmospheric 
qualities. Now, this kind of truth has long been accessible in modes 
that are characteristic of the West; the truth of value has imposed 
itself through poetic, and novelistic, means. The figure of Stendhal, 
a typically “modern” man, is illustrative; watching the parade of 
helmets and shadows that was the Napoleonic world, he yet had 
received in one of the most effective ways possible, from Don 
Quixote, the effigy of Europe’s will and emotion. The truth of the 
imagination, as here novelistic truth, is for the individual and pos- 
sibly also for societies, when it is a question of what passes in the airs 
of culture, a highly important kind of truth; its means stand before 
us as they did before Greville, who struck off long ago his explicit 
feeling of their virtue and duplicity: 


scl- 


“Knowledges next organ is Jmagination; 

A glasse, wherein the obiect of our Sense 

Ought to reflect true height, or declination, 

For vnderstandings cleare intelligence: 

But this powcr also hath her variation, 

Fixed in some, in some with difference; 

In all, so shadowed with selfe-application 
As makes her pictures still too foule, or faire; 
Not like the life in lineament, or ayre.’’* 


Paut HyLanp Harris 


The New Florentine Collection, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


* Those who wish to follow the convolutions of recent Shakespearean 
criticism may find useful an irticle by Kenneth Muir, The Future of Shake- 
speare, in The Penguin New Writing, 28, Summer, 1946. The inadequacies of 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s statistical method in dealing with imagery are 
indicated on pp. 111 ff. 

2% A Treatie of Humane Learning, 10; in Poems and Dramas, cit., 1,156. 











INCONTRI: LEOPARDI E TOMMASEO 


UE avversari accaniti, dinanzi ad una gallina simbolica, s’incon- 

trarono senza saperlo: Leopardi e Tommaseo, pensatori e poeti 
del nostro Risorgimento, pure essendo rappresentanti di arte, in- 
dirizzi, problemi diversissimi, contro il grosso materialismo dei 
tempi in cui vivevano si son trovati ad esprimere una loro ripugnanza 
e ad affermare una loro fede. 

Il Leopardi, nel canto IV del suo grande poema politico J Para- 
lipomeni della Batracomiomachia (ott. 39), nell’enumerare con sottile 
ironia i benefizi che il topo Leccafondi, ministro pseudoliberale di 
Rodipane, elargisce ai popoli, dice fra l’altro: 

E bramd che sapesse il popol tutto 
Leggere e computar per disciplina, 
Stipando cid, cred’io, maggior costrutto 
Che non d’Enrico quarto la gallina." 

Sotto il velame trasparente dell’ironia, palpita un’espressione di 
serieta che invano l’amaro poeta vuole ricoprire con i sarcastici versi 
che poi seguono nelle altre ottave. 

Non bastano- egli intende dire- capponi e le galline nella pentola 
domenicale per rendere felice le moltitudini: una conquista morale, 
una luce di cultura che baleni nel cuore degli ignari e dei rozzi pud 
avere effetti e valori ben pit nobili. 

A molta distanza di tempo, consimili cose, ripete in una sua poesio- 
la, il Dalmata illustre, accostandosi allo stesso pensiero di colui 
che, con suprema e feroce ingiustizia, aveva chiamato “‘l’asino della 
Marca.”’ 

E il Recanatese dalla sua tomba, se avesse potuto conoscere cotesti 
versi del Tommaseo, avrebbe dovuto anche lui plaudire, abbando- 
nando, per un momento, il suo disprezzo per l’avversario, quel dis- 
prezzo che gli faceva dire, nei momenti di malumore (se dobbiam 
credere al Raineri): “Mi dolgono . . . i tommasei.”’ 

Dice infatti il poeta di Sebenico in alcune delle brevi strofette 
intitolate: “Le Galline e il progresso” e dedicate alla “Maesta di 
Enrico IV.” 


Ogni festa una gallina 

io non bramo al poveretto, 

ma una prece ogni mattina; 
ma, da sera, un pane, un tetto, 





1 Leopardi. J Paralipomeni della Batracomiomachia. Introd. e note di 
Ettore Allodoli. Torino. U.T.E.T., 1921, 62-63. 
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un cuor puro e un origlier. 


/ j non ala, o re, d'un pollo 
apre il volo ai gran pensieri, 
non mantiene il cuor satollo.? 

Questo raffronto € nuovo:ma io non I|’ho fatto per vanita di 
erudizione. Ho voluto ricordare le due grandi voci perché sono un 
altro esempio, fra i tanti di quell’esigenza morale che ebbe presente 
il nuovo spirito italiano, agli allori del suo rinnovamento. 

Il Leopardi che nei Paralipomeni ‘‘pur deride ogni religione e 
afferma la sua negazione; il Tommaseo il quale crede, per saziare la 
fame dell’anima, pit utile una preghiera che una gallina, ambedue 
pensano che il popolo non debba guardare ai beni solamente e pura- 
mente materiali ma debba essere indirizzato da chi lo guida a méte 
pit alte e abituato a tendere l’orecchio verso richiami pit nobili 
che non l’abbaiare del ventre o il pizzicorino della gola. 

In quel vasto movimento d’idee, schiettamente italiano e dive- 
nuto per la sua intensita, europeo, che fu il nostro risorgimento, la 
tradizione nazionale si affermo per la prima volta, in maniera nuova, 
rompendo gli ultimi impacci dell’estetismo del Rinascimento. 

Sulla simbolica gallina del buon re francese dovrebbero meditare 
ancora il borsaro nero miliardario e il benestante borghese che si 
guardano bene dal comprare un libro e soddisfano tutti i loro bisogni 
intellettuali con dieci lire di giornale quotidiano, e l’operaio (sempre 
pit raro questo) che finisce il di pit del salario in tanti bicchieri di 
cattivo vino. 

I] problema morale ritorna ora ad essere una realta& e sono spariti 
coloro che facevano balenare in alto, come un cirindello di carne agli 
occhi di un gatto che invano si sforzi saltellando di acchiapparlo, il 
godimento materiale e brutale della vita. 

Errore ALLODOLI 


Firenze 


2 Poesie di Niccolo Tommaseo. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1923, p. 80. 














LUIGI PIRANDELLO: THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE MAN WHO THINKS 


B* THE time of his death it was quite certain that Luigi Pirandello 

was one of the great dramatic artists of this century. There was 
no unanimity, however, in the reasons given for this greatness, for, 
appropriately enough, Pirandello’s plays about the puzzling nature 
of experience were themselves puzzling. Since then twelve years have 
passed, and it is perhaps now possible to consider his purpose without 
the hysteria of partisanship that obscured so much of the criticism. 
Today Pirandello as author is in the unusual position that his works 
are historical yet contemporary. For the reader they are still a 
commentary upon a life and mode of thought he can recognize, while 
the critic finds them susceptible of analysis in terms of the intellec- 
tual forces that motivated Pirandello and that he tried to express 
and objectify. The nearness makes a rereading of Pirandello an im- 
mediately exciting experience; the slight distance makes possible 
the evaluations of the reasons for this excitement. 

There is a complexity of attitude and of approach to character and 
experience that is typical of some of the more intellectual men of 
letters of the century. It is characteristic of Shaw, to whom Piran- 
dello is most often compared, of Ibsen, of Strindberg, perhaps of 
J. M. Synge. In Pirandello this complexity gives rise to a constant 
sense of paradox. An analysis seems always to result in contradic- 
tories, which any attempt to epitomize his approach must try to 
resolve. All too easily the casual reader discovers one term of the 
problem and thinks he has found the whole. The task of appreciation, 
therefore, becomes one of movement from one level of understanding 
to another in a kind of spiralling process before the achievement of a 
statement that characterizes the multi-faceted artist. 


I 


The first reaction to Pirandello is that he is completely relativist 
in his interpretation of human actions and their worth. There is, 
it would seem, no way to discover what people think or why they 
act as they do. There is no way to distinguish right from wrong, 
sanity from madness. In human affairs no knowledge is possible; 
and the reader is confronted with the most pessimistic of all positions 
—nihilism of knowledge, where not the character, nor the author, 
nor the reader can know the answer. 


! In the introductory note to One, None and a Hundred Thousand (Uno, nes- 
suno e centomila) Pirandello tells us: ‘This book not only depicts dramatically, 
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A consideration of the position of the character of the novel Shoot 
(Si Gira) illustrates Pirandello’s method. Serafino Gubbio is a 
camera operator in the days of the silent movies. Through him 
reality is observed at many levels. The scenario writer first imitates 
life, and this imitation involves some distortion; the role is next inter- 
preted by the actor. The man who knows the actor personally finds 
here yet a third level, for there are always the relations between the 
actor’s life and the part he plays, and who can be sure where the 
one ends and the other begins. Another part of the illusion is sup- 
plied by the cameraman who determines the position from which 
the scene, already thrice removed from reality, is to be viewed. And 
who is to say on this ladder from illusion to reality which is real? 
which false? or can any distinction be drawn? 

Right You Are! (If You Think So) (Cosi é se vi pare) by many 
considered Pirandello’s best play, seems also mechanically designed 
as an illustration of this thesis. It is clear to the inhabitants of a small 
Italian town that an ambiguous relationship exists between three 
members of a family which has just come to the town to live. Many 
versions of the “truth” are advanced, both by the townsfolk and the 
three concerned. As in many of the plays, there is a chorus character 
or raissoneur, to present Pirandello’s point of view, that it is impos- 
sible to discover the truth. Every act, including the last, ends with 
this character laughing at the discomfiture of the community, for 
certainly the “truth” is not discovered.? 

Six Characters in Search of an Author (Sei Personaggi in cerca 
d’ Autore) seems also to have been designed to illustrate this philos- 
ophy. This play is probably the progenitor of the many recent plays 
of the rehearsal and is certainly more interesting than any of its de- 
scendants. It is elaborately convoluted in plot. To the director of a 
Pirandello comedy (the director, by the way, hates Pirandello) 





but at the same time demonstrates by what might be termed a mathematical 
method, the impossibility of any human creature’s being to others what he 
is to himself.” 

2 Pirandello was for many years a novelist before he started to write drama; 
indeed, many of the plays were adapted from the prose works. This paper will 
ignore chronology and move between the novels and the plays, for they com- 
plement each other, since, of course plot and structure are differently de- 
veloped in the two forms. It is possible that additional light might have been 
cast on the problem with which this essay is concerned by an anaylsis of style. 
Unfortunately, I was limited to the English editions of the novels, and excel- 
lent as they are (I feel that Pirandello has been fortunate in his translators), 
style cannot be translated with any reliability. Plot, characterization and 
structure, of course, can be. 
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comes a group of six who state that they are characters seeking an 
author. Fate has forced them into a highly melodramatic situation 
that does violence to the very roots of their ethical convictions. Tense 
as this situation is, however, it is not toit that the reader’s attention 
is first directed, but rather to the various explanations. The charac- 
ters interpret the events and motives differently. For each the situa- 
tion is a tragedy of which he is the center, while for the director the 
events have yet another meaning. When the scene is played by the 
actors, each reinterprets in terms of his own understanding of the 
situation and of the demands of the stage. 

To this material Pirandello adds an additional twist. There is a 
faint suggestion throughout that the six are actually “characters,” 
creations of the mind of the artist, rather than “real’”’ people. The 
Father, one of the characters, suggests that the creations of the 
artist’s mind have a truer existence than real, and therefore time 
and space bound, creatures, and once invented live lives of their own. 
The play, then, has a faint air of the fantastic.? The reader who 
seeks truth in all this “about and yet about must go.”’ 

This relativism of theme appears again and again through the 
plays and novels. It is the sole purpose of One None and a Hundred 
Thousand. It seems impossible to know whether “Henry” in ‘‘Henry 
IV” (Enrico Quarto) is sane or mad; it is impossible to determine the 
motives in the central characters in Each in His Own Way (Ciascuno 
a Suo Modo) or Naked (Vestire gli Ignudi), or to get at the truth of 
the case in As You Desire Me (Come Tu Mi Vuot). 

Advanced sometimes in admiration, sometimes as stricture upon 
his art, this was the commonest attitude to Pirandello in his lifetime. 
He was a cerebral artist who was not interested in human emotions; 
he wrote plays in which the characters were mere puppets, devices 
to represent various attitudes in his private game of opposites. All 
characters and situations were manipulated in a more intellectual 
version of the Theater of the Grotesque. And all this was designed to 
present a philosophy that was not only pessimistic, but completely 
nihilistic, that denied the possibility of knowledge; in which all 
order broke down before an elaborate destructive display. 

3’ This point of the separate life of the artist’s creations is a reasonable 
corollary of Pirandello’s position. He returns to it occasionally throughout 
the works. Thus, the short story, “A Character in Distress” (La tragedia 
d’un personaggio) describes the hours for the discussion of their problems. It 
would seem, too, that this might cast considerable light upon Pirandello’s own 


processes of artistic creation. It suggests a very highly developed capacity 
for emphatic identification, which would indeed have been necessary for the 


kind of plays he wrote. 
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II 


It is doubtful, however, whether Pirandello accepted this evalua- 
tion of his works. By implication he certainly denied its corollaries: 
that the dramatis personae had no being as characters, and that in 
his art he completely divorced the intellectual faculty from the 
whole man. Instead Pirandello’s position might be expressed thus: 
of all animals man has in greatest measure the ability to suffer: that 
is part of the price he pays for having what is called a soul, or perhaps 
that is itself what is meant by the soul. Man has also this ability 
that no animals has: he can reason about his suffering, consider it 
and reconsider, examine and reexamine in “decisions and revisions 
which a minute will reverse.’’ Here is the price that man pays for his 
capacity for thought. If this is correct, a revaluation of Pirandello’s 
art is necessary. 

Such a revaluation demands a refutation of one of the common- 
places of romantic criticism. Life, we are told, is a tragedy to the man 
who feels, a comedy to him who thinks. This nineteenth century 
cliché still meets a ready acceptance, despite the fact that all 
twentieth century psychology has made us very conscious of the 
suffering that rises from the interaction of deed and thought. Piran- 
dello’s plays are clearly tragedies of those who think. He is most 
interested in the tortured turnings of his characters, for their intro- 
spections are at once the result of mental suffering and the cause of 
further pain. So deftly, however, are the twists and turns handled by 
the artist, that the reader easily sees these as ends in themselves 
rather than as means to the understanding of some aspect of the 
human tragedy. It is possible that a sensitive performance, par- 
ticularly in Pirandello’s own theater, could have cleared up this mis- 
conception. For lack of this, the reader can examine some of the 
novels where the techniques of the more leisurely form permit a 
fuller exposition. 

The Late Mattia Pascal (Il Fu Mattia Pascal) is one of the early 
novels. Again, it seems at first to be merely a device for the presen- 
tation of a contrast between reality and illusion. Mattia Pascal tells 
us that he was sure of only one thing: that his name was Mattia 
Pascal. Even this little certainty is taken from him. The circum- 
stances of his life are not happy, and one day he deserts his shrewish 
wife. When the body of a suicide is discovered, it is thought to be his. 
After winning a large sum of money at Monte Carlo, he plans to 
return to relieve his family’s want, but he reads of his suicide, and 
decides that they would probably prefer that he not return. 
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He changes his name and assumes the role of a spectator of life.‘ 
In Rome he falls in love with the daughter of the household where 
he lives. Here a problem arises: not the practical problem of invent- 
ing an entirely plausible background, not even the problem of 
conscience, but what might be called the metaphysical problem; 
he is only a shadow, not a reality. When his money is stolen his un- 
real status is brought home to him even more forcefully; although he 
knows the thief, he does not complain for he feels he has given up his 
human rights. Now he deliberately plays the part that chance 
imposed upon him once before; out of fairness to the girl he pretends 
suicide, and Mattia Pascal returns to life. 

But a return to his wife is no solution. She has married again, and 
married well. Her new life is certainly more real to her than his 
return. So Mattia leaves her to go to “his” grave to put flowers upon 
it. Now, when people ask him who he is, he replies, “I am the late 
Mattia Pascal.” 

There is here the juggling with reality and illusion, with poses 
taken and masks assumed, the denial of what is called common sense 
that is expected in Pirandello. But Mattia is certainly not a puppet 
character, acceptable only as a vehicle for Pirandello’s ideas. He is 
very much of a sympathetic character in whom the reader is in- 
terested. For the most part, his motivation is clear at the level of 
conventional characterization. He is the sensitive retiring person 
who can only run from his problems, and it is this sensitivity which 
would make him so acutely aware of the anomaly of his position. The 
relativistic philosophy of the novel is a product of the mental suffer- 
ing of the man, Mattia, whose character makes him question com- 
mon sense certainties about reality or normality, about right and 
wrong. Underlying Pirandello’s pyrotechnics is a deep pity for the 
man whose suffering is an outgrowth of his thought, and in whom 
suffering must give rise to further introspection, which perpetuates 
the pain.® 

This novel supplies the clue necessary for a reexamination of the 
plays. “Henry IV”’ for instance, seems at first to be a play in which 

4In many of Pirandello’s plays this role is assumed by one or another of 
the characters. Gubbio in Shoot! sees himself as a perpetual spectator. There 
is such a spectator in Right You Are. However, in The Late Mattia Pascal and 
in many another work the role is assumed because of suffering of the char- 


acter. The spectator is his own most interesting spectacle. “Henry IV”’ is 


the most powerful single example. 

5 In the short story, “‘A Character in Distress” there appears this passage: 
“Anyway, the characters of my stories go about the world, denouncing me as 
a cruel and heartless writer. What is needed is a sympathetic critic who would 
show how much there is of compassion behind that laughter.” 
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the invalidity of human judgment is developed in all its variation; it 
seems impossible to determine whether “Henry” is mad, or sham- 
ming, or mad with lucid moments. The purpose seems to be to toy 
with the various ideas involved. But closer examination shows that 
this was not Pirandello’s end. After the delight or the exasperation in 
the intellectual prestidigitation palls, the man begins to emerge from 
under “‘Henry’s” flamboyant masquerade. The plot changes meaning 
and significance. To the protagonist the elaborate masquerade was 
never just a stunt. It was, perhaps a madman’s world, but a mad- 
man’s world created consciously as a means of escape. When sanity 
returned after twelve years, ‘‘Henry’’ found that his private world 
had more reality than the outside world. He had lived the masquer- 
ade; the real world had passed him by. His masquerade represented 
peace; the outside world, only the many problems that would again 
close about him upon its acceptance. 

As he, the sensitive man had observed it, the world was itself a 
pitiful sham ‘in which we mask ourselves in that which we appear to 
be.”’ So he, too, masked himself deliberately in that which he 
appeared to be, a better more noble mask than he would have had to 
assume in the world of reality. In the event, it became clear that so 
well had he assumed the mask that he murdered in accordance with 
it, and was sealed within it forever. 

A reconsideration of Six Characters reveals a similar motivation. 
The particular melodramatic situation that had brought the six to 
the theater begins to loom as itself important, no longer just the peg 
upon which interpretations of experience are hung. It becomes clear 
that were it not for the fact of suffering, there could be no play. The 
arrival of the characters at the rehearsal is due to their desire (large- 
ly the Father’s and Stepdaughter’s) to work through the pain into 
some understanding and catharsis of that thing which had happened 
to them. Their attempts to think the matter through, in turn, give 
rise to the final tragedy. The dramatic material is not just generalized 
speculation about life, but a tortured introspection growing out of a 
particular situation, and from this introspection emerges further 
tragedy. 

Here, then, is the reason for the cerebral drama. The material of 
these plays is the pain arising from the mind’s grappling with the 
situation, and this “intellectual comedy”’ is as much a tragic ema- 
nation from a fateful situation as would be any emotional rant. The 
various points of view are indicative of the ambivalence of the char- 
acters in their attempts to express and reso!ve the basic tragic emo- 
tions of fear and horror, sorrow, pain and pity, but to express them 
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in the unusual terms of a philosophy that establishes unknowability 


as the only absolute.® 
III 


It is true that in Pirandello there is no metaphysical reality, and it 
is equally true that realization of this fact is an outgrowth of and 
cause of tragic pain in the characters. Further consideration, how- 
ever, discovers another pattern. There is a kind of social or socio- 
psychological reality which is a most important element in many of 
the works. It is the complaint of The Father in Siz Characters that he 
has presented many different appearances to the world. Inadver- 
tently he had appeared to his stepdaughter in his least desirable 
appearance, that of the vicious aged roué. In this he was frozen. It 
had become the permanent social reality; this was the particular 
mask to which he would have to conform! 

Once observed, the pattern seems suddenly to occur everywhere. 
It is present in The Late Majtia Pascal, and it is the complete expla- 
nation of The Outcast (L’Esclusa). This book comes closer to being a 
conventional novel than do most of Pirandello’s. On quite insuffi- 
cient grounds a woman is believed unfaithful to her husband. To the 
whole world, therefore, including her father, she is an unfaithful 
wife. The pressure of this belief finally forces her into intimacy with 
the man her husband believes to have cuckolded him. The mask had 
finally forced her “‘self”’ to conform. 

In the plays too very often one of the appearances becomes, at 
least socially, the reality. In Six Characters the one sordid episode 
fixed the mask; in “Henry IV” the protagonist had himself deliber- 
ately chosen a particular moment and made of it a synthetic world, 
from which vantage point the rest of the world seemed inadequate. 
His servitors seemed fools, because they could not make a reality of 
the pretense and live the world into which their employment had 
forced them. In Naked Ersilia Drei admitted that she had been try- 
ing to create an illusion that had some dignity with which to clothe 
her helplessness and vulnerability; that is, she had been trying to 
create a social reality that would be more flattering than some of the 
other interpretations that there might have been of her life and 
deeds. In Each in His Own Way the protagonists accepted the ex- 
planation of their acts supplied by the play-within-the-play—ac- 

6 It is not the purpose of this paper to draw connections between Piran- 
dello’s work and his life. One might add, however, that Pirandello’s own 
married life was as melodramatic a situation as any he presented in his works, 


and was of a kind to reinforce strongly his own views about reality and illu- 
sion, and about their questioning as an outgrowth of pain and sorrow. 
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cepted it, although, as was perfectly clear, they had not thought of 
it before.” 

In society, therefore, Pirandello implies, the mask has a reality. In 
a world which is nothing but illusions, where nothing of one’s 
motives are clear to oneself or any other person, the mask finally 
affects, directs and becomes the reality. Pirandello’s method and 
purpose, are then, more meaningful than they seemed at first read- 
ing. The plays were not written solely to display great techincal 
virtuosity in the manipulation of situation, nor were they written 
solely to present a nihilistic interpretation of experience. Indeed, the 
plays become, in a sense, more conventional. They concern the re- 
actions of the characters to a bizarre fate. The suffering, the author 
felt, made the individual more introspective, for he wished to deter- 
mine the cause of his suffering, and to decide whether the punish- 
ment was just. The constant turnings were not denials of ethical 

ralues; they were the gropings of characters who felt the need of 
ethical judgments, and therefore struggled to make them. The 
doubts were both measure and cause of the uncertainty and pain. 

Man, in his search for understanding, was also confronted with 
another difficulty. The world of experience is always dynamic, 
whereas the world of social judgments is often static. In this am- 
biguity there is further material for tragedy. Within the world of 
phenomena the individual’s actions might reveal different aspects of 
his character; it might be possible, at least theoretically (although 
Pirandello would be inclined to deny this), to reach an approximation 
to the real character by a synthesis of the data. Instead, however, a 
single response to events, under one set of ciremustances, becomes 
frozen before the world and even for the individual concerned. The 
single response that was, after a]l, but a moment of time, becomes a 
mask which the world, and often the person involved, accepts as the 
whole man. 

This, then is Pirandello’s world: a world of grimly fated situations 
in which the characters are forced into the tragic mold by too acute 
and overly intellectualized analysis by society and the self. 

A. M. I. Fiskin 

University of Denver 

7 Indeed, Pirandello had perhaps not thought of it before either. The 
melodramatic situation at the center of Each in His Own Way was one he 
had used in Shoot! as one of the themes of that novel. Only one of the char- 
acters is left with the same name in Each in His Own Way. The situation has 


quite a different outcome in the two works. Shoot! was published in 1916, 
Each in His Own Way was first presented in 1924. 








ITALIAN LITERARY CHRONICLES' 
1.—POETRY 1944-1947 
UNGARETTI 


IUSEPPE UNGARETTIS Poesie disperse (Milano, Mondadori, 

1945) is the third volume, and the last published to date, of a 
complete re-edition of the lyrical work of the greatest living Italian 
poet, under the general title Vita di un Uomo, which paradoxically 
emphasizes the autobiographical character of an inspiration which is 
unique in its austere impersonality. The first and second volumes, 
published in 1942 and 1943, contained the two most important and 
inclusive of Ungaretti’s collections, the slim “plaquettes”’ L’ Allegria 
and Sentimento del Tempo. Later volumes will reprint the translations 
and put into book form the uncollected pieces written after 1936, and 
the new cycles in the making. In the present volume, the author has 
gathered, labeled as “‘lost’’ or “scattered’”’ poems, twenty uncollected 
and discarded pieces, and in addition has reprinted all the different 
readings or variants of all the poems which stood successfully the 
trial of the final selection for L’Allegria and Sentimento del Tempo. 
The disproportion in number between the pages originally written 
and the pages collected, between the lines left intact and the lines 
revised or omitted ; the numberless and radical changes undergone by 
practically every phrase, image or word, even by the punctuation; 
the frequency with which Ungaretti has reworked the same piece 
during periods of five, ten or even twenty years; all this proves to 
what pitiless self-examination the poet has submitted himself, how 
he has sacrificed everything to the perfecting of his poetry, to what 
Mallarmé used to call “la gloire ardente du métier.”’ The editor, 
Giuseppe De Robertis, deserves praise for the successful completion 
of a difficult task; and the poet deserves praise likewise for having 
finally consented to the realization of a project which for a long time 
he considered unnecessary. The reader of verse will learn from this 
volume that that chance which is poetic beauty may be caught only 
by the patient labors of the skilled artisan who develops in every 


man born a poet, not by the juggler or gambler with words. 
*x * * 


‘In these Jtalian literary chronicles Renato Poggioli will discuss, peri- 
odically but informally, those books, articles and periodicals which he is 
irregularly but faithfully receiving from his Italian friends, and which he 
thinks worthy of being submitted to the attention of the readers of Jtalica. 
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The fifth volume of the complete edition of Ungaretti’s works is 
practically inédit. It is the first of three volumes of translations, the 
second and the third of which will include his well-known renderings 
of Géngora, Blake, Essenin and St.-J. Perse. The present collection 
contains the Quaranta Sonetti di Shakespeare tradotti (Mondadori, 
Milan, 1946), which had previously appeared only partially, in a 
limited edition or in the Roman review Poesia. The selection is highly 
personal, but dictated by a sure and keen taste. The pieces chosen 
are almost always those where metaphysical conceits are not pre- 
dominant, where sentiment speaks directly, with a more moving 
voice. As usual with Ungaretti, the translations are not metrical. 
Discarding the framework of the Elisabethan sonnet and its rhyme 
structure, Ungaretti seems satisfied with giving an Italian line equiva- 
lent for each English line. The verse is more or less accurately ren- 
dered with rhythmical approximations to Carducci’s pseudoclassical 
hexameter, with vague reminiscences of the traditionally strict 
forms of the Italian endecasillabo, with the tones of free verse. This 
technical eclecticism blends, however, in the most subtle combi- 
nations and harmonic nuances. The final effect is one of pregnant 
modernity and of classical severity, of lucidity of diction and of 
verbal suggestion. With characteristic candor and modesty, Unga- 
retti prints the originals with his translations. The long introduction 
is a statement of intentions by a translator who is also a poet. It is 
subordinated to the text, and serves it by justifying or explaining the 
tentative solution of some of the problems it offers. In spite of this, 
we have to do with a remarkable piece of literary criticism, interest- 
ing to both lovers of poetry and Shakespearian scholars. The former 
will like the surprising and convincing references to Petrarch and to 
old Italian poetry, to French and continental poets of our time; 
the latter will find food for thought in the masterful historical recon- 
struction of late Renaissance style and taste, in the treatment of the 
intellectual content and the sensal imagery of Shakespeare’s lyrics. 


SABA 


The three hundred poems published in this ne varielur and com- 
plete edition of Umberto Saba’s Jl Canzoniere (Einaudi, Turin, 
1946), represent the work of the poet’s lifetime from 1900 to 1945. 
This book includes the youthful verses, the Canzoniere of 1921, and 
the later collections, Figure e Canti, Preludio e Fughe and Parole. 
Appearing for the first time in book form are the Ultime Cose, cer- 
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tainly the best of Saba’s poetry, and at the end, a series in which the 
poet tells of the persecution and sufferings undergone by him and his 
family during and after the war, the loss of the charming antiquarian 
bookshop which used to give him life and livelihood, and the aban- 
donment of his beloved city, Trieste. The effect of this poetical mon- 
ument is imposing; the impact of its sincerity, freshness and unity of 
inspiration, overpowering. The blend of naiveté and wisdom, the 
economy and appropriateness of the technical and artistic devices, a 
lyricism which has not descended to prose, as one critic has declared, 
but is subdued by a wonderful chastity of feeling and a classical 
restraint almost unique among contemporary poets in Italy or else- 
where; all these qualities make of this book a poetic achievement and 
a human document of rare significance. 


* *« * 


“For a distant woman and for a heavenly boy, listening to me, I, 
an old man, have composed these songs... ,”” says Umberto Saba in 
the first piece of the slim collection to which he has given the shining 
and resounding title Mediterranee (Mondadori, Milan, 1947). And in 
the following poem, addressed to the Muse, he claims that never has 
a more youthful inspiration visited an older heart. We do not know 
whether with this “plaquette’”’ Umberto Saba is really taking leave 
of poetry, as he seems to do, with the austere grace and melancholy 
serenity of an ancient sage. We know that he had already stated his 
intention to withdraw into silence after the publication of the defin- 
itive edition of Il Canzoniere, and of his last cycle, simply and 
movingly entitled Ultime Cose. Perhaps he felt that the poet could 
not survive the man in himself, after he had to leave Trieste, his 
“city of the soul.” But we hope that Saba is going to write for us, for 
years to come, more poems as chaste and as wise as these. Of them 
and of their author, no critic can say more than the poet himself: 


Amai trite parole che non uno 
osava. M’ incanto la rima fiore 
amore, 

la pid antica difficile del mondo. 


MONTALE 


In Ossi di Seppia Montale had treated lucidly, even drily, yet 
poetically, the dissonance of the human note in the chaotic music of 
the universe; in Occasioni he had attempted to establish a sort of an 
unstable harmony between life and consciousness. In this Finisterre 
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(Barbera, Florence, 1944)—which together with Giuseppe Ungaretti’s 
Inni and an ideal anthology to be extracted from Umberto Saba’s 
Canzoniere is certainly one of the highest points reached by Italian 
lyrical poetry during the last quarter of the century—the tragedy 
envisioned by the poet is purely human and temporal: i.e., historical. 
“Finisterre”’ is the borderland between civilization and barbarism, 
between slavery and liberty, between a life to be redeemed by death 
and a life which is the death of the soul. In other words the real sub- 
ject and background of this book is what may be called the Italian 
“apocalypse” of the years 1943 and 1944. During that drama, the 
poet was not only a spectator, but an actor: and it is perhaps useless 
to point out that he played the right rédle. The psychological and 
historical crisis he lived through is evoked by Montale in mythical 
visions, in telluric and meteoric phenomena, almost in theogonic 
terms: yet the victims of so many eruptions, and earthquakes, hurri- 
canes and floods are only simple and domestic objects, human beings 
or the things about them. The real protagonist of this book is not a 
hero but a heroine, who disappears in the darkness, under the 
ground, an Euridice who cannot be saved, even for an hour, by any 
Orpheus. La Bufera, Una letiera non scritta, La Frangia dei Capelli, 
Personae Separatae and Iride are titles worthy of any poet, any 


anthology. 
QUASIMODO 


Salvatore Quasimodo, born in Sicily at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, is far less known than Saba, Ungaretti and Montale, the recog- 
nized trinity of Italian contemporary poetry. His early collections 
(Acque e Terre 1930; Oboe Sommerso, 1932; Erato e Apollion, 1936) 
were revised and reprinted in Poesie of 1938, a document of poetic 
growth, critical awareness and intellectual maturity. The poetry of 
Quasimodo showed a further progress in Esubito sera of 1942, a 
progress partly due also to the widening and deepening of the au- 
thor’s literary culture, and which expressed itself in a series of mag- 
nificent translations of classical authors, interpreted both from the 
viewpoint of the modern conception of poetry and sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. This work culminated in the perfect renderings of Lirici Greci, 
of 1944. Considered at first as the most typical and extreme repre- 
sentative of “poesia ermetica,’’ Quasimodo has steadfastly pro- 
gressed toward a clearer statement, a more lucid style, a chaster feel- 
ing. This was to be seen especially in Con il piede straniero sopra il 
cuore, a slim “‘plaquette’”’ published in 1946, of which Giorno dopo 
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gtorno (Mondadori, Milan, 1947) the book we have now under our 
eyes, is nothing but a revised and enriched edition. The man has puri- 
fied and the poet renewed himself through the trial of war, invasion 
and defeat. Almost all these poems evoke, with classical restraint but 
with moving sincerity, the tragedy of destruction, hatred and blood- 
shed. The poet complains that it is impossible to sing “‘with the 
stranger’s foot upon one’s heart,’ yet he sings: he sings “day by 
day,”’ not the tragic pageant of history, but the chronicle of life 
under the pressure of world shattering events. And while he sings, it 
seems to us that we see new flowers growing again on the soil of an 
Italy eternally ancient and eternally young. 


LUZI 


Mario Luzi, born in Florence in 1914, is one of the most promising 
and original poets of the younger generation of Italy. His most im- 
portant collections are La Barca (1935), Avvento Notturno (1940) and 
Un Brindisi (1946). This new book of his, Quaderno Gotico (Vallec- 
chi, Florence, 1947); contains only a long lyrical suite, an ambitious 
attempt originally published in the Florentine literary quarterly 
Inventario. In spite of the figurative connotation of its title, this work 
seems to us rather the attempt to give the literary equivalent of a 
musical composition. The inspiration is erotic and mystical, but the 
erotic elements are treated with great purity of feeling, and the 
mystical motives are developed simply, without morbidity, obscu- 
rity or abstruse symbolism. It is the usual theme of love considered 
both as an earthy and as a religious experience, as a spiritual con- 
flict. The eternal monologue of the lover becomes a kind of distant 
dialogue with the beloved one, present and absent at the same time. 
Poetically, we have to do with a reinterpetation in modern poetic 
idiom of the lyricism of the dolce stil nuovo: and this may explain its 


title. 
RENATO POGGIOLI 


Harvard University 








ITAL. APPO E DOPO 


| piemsean tharos che l’etimo di appo “appresso, dietro, dopo, 

appetto, in paragone” voce ormai uscita dall’uso, non é apud, 
come altri anche recentemente ha mostrato di preferire,! ma adpost, 
e propriamente un preromanzo *appos, potrebbe bastare l’appus 
“dietro”’ dell’antico logudorese (v. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Kenntnis des 
Altlogudoresischen, 69); ma la dimostrazione irrefutabile ci viene, 
una volta ancora, dalla fonetica, a torto messa in non cale, anzi 
avuta a spregio, dagli odierni iconoclasti. Mentre alla doppia 
occlusiva sorda intervocalica latina manca, ch’io sappia, il conforto 
di altri esempi, l’avversione ai dittonghi discendenti ez, az, ot costi- 
tuisce infatti una delle caratteristiche pit spiccate dei vernacoli 
toscani in genere e del fiorentino in ispecie, i quali hanno trasposta 
la vocale consonante nella sillaba seguente o non la pronunziano 
pit. Da *appdi, cui seguisse parola che cominciasse con consonante 
(ch’era il caso di gran lunga pid frequente) si doveva venire, e si 
venne, ad appo, precisamente come da oimai ‘oggi mai,’ a omaz, da 
*tracoitante *tracoitanza (v. célo *coito<cogito) a tracotante, traco- 
lanza. 

Nello stesso modo, da *depos(t) >*depdi si venne a depo, e pit tardi 
a dopo per assimilazion regressiva, come in popone *pep-, rognone 
*regn-, nell’ aret. foroce ‘feroce,’ ecc. 

Data l’importanza del fenomeno e il modo sommario con cui, 
limitamente alla sola formola tonica, se ne parla nella Jtalienische 
Grammatik di W. Meyer-Liibke (nel testo, e nella riduzione e tradu- 
zione, anche nell’ultima edizione curata dal compianto prof. 
Bartoli), mi par cosa opportuna il riunir qui gli esempi che la me- 
moria mi suggerisce, tanto quelli dove la vocale consonante é stata 
trasposta (1), quanto quelli in cui é stata soppressa (II): 


Dittonghi tonict: 

I) mddia *mdida <magida; dria *dera *dira; balia *bdaila<bajula 
(v. Vital. sett. bazla); mania (ant.) “effigie di cera che si soleva ap- 
pendere per voto a qualche altare’”’ *mdina (tmag.; pania *pdina 
*pagina (v. l’aret. pdina, illuech. painella), danio (ant.) daino < franc. 
ant. dain; demdanio *-dino <franc. ant. domaine; fiorent. vdtio *vdilo 
<vocitu (v. il ven. vudito). 


1 V. l’ottimo Vocabolario della lingua italiana di G. Cappuccini e B. Mi- 
gliorini, a p. 90. 
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Il) gato *pidito < placitu, lado (ant.) laido; pist. fana “faggiola’” 
{v. il march. fagna., e il lomb. fdina, Polygonum fagopyrum); 
pana (ant.) pania; frana *frdina (dev. da *fraginare), ferr. ferrag. 
REW ..., 3201, borr<*burr...REW ... 1442; prov. propaggine 
ecc.; frale® *frdile<fragile; domandalo (Nov.) lo domandai; donali 
(Nov., gli donai; farane (Bocc.) fardine ecc.; -éo *-iéio: sen. capist (all. 
a-eio) “lucignolo,”’ crist. k\vornpov “serviziale,” bat(t)ist. Barrier y- 
piov ecc., -éa *ilia: tos. centr. gum., aret. u. gom (all a -eia), civ. (e 
cwvéo) “arnese da contadini, intessuto di vimini’’ (v. l’it. sett. s7-, 
sciuvera, il franc. civiére e REtW 1895); céto *céito, vudto *vudito. 

Dittonghi atoni: 

I) maniato (ant.) ‘di somiglianza grandissima’’ (v.quasopra 
mania) ; impaniare, -atura (v. qua sopra, pania) ; 

II) atare (ant.; atd, atollo Nov.) aitare, atante (Bocce. aitante, ratare 
railare (v. ratieno all. a rait. ecc. Caix, St. Et. Ro. 56), fiorent. ant. 
atare *aitare altare; ladezza, ladore, ladire (ant.) laid; badalone (ant.) 
*badialone ‘‘uom grande e grosso (accresc. di badiale, da badia), 
bradire (ant.) “schiamazzare degli uccelli” prov. ant. braidir, madire 
(ant.) *maid. maledire, madicente (ant.) maldic.; sanale *sain. 
“campo di saggina,” fanéllo *fain.,* franare (v. qua sopra frana), 
tranare (ant.) trainare, tranéllo *train., affralire (v. qua sopra frale) ; 
ma... ‘mai;’ meta *meitd <medietate, reta (ant.) reitd (da “reo’’); 
omai *oim. ‘oggi mai,’ tracotanza (v. qua sopra coto). 

Si spiega cosi anche la perdita, dentro il periodo, della vocale 
consonante 7 dei dittonghi di voci monosillabe proclitiche; perdita 
di cui non mancano esempi nella stessa lingua letteraria (preposiz. 
articolate de(zi) ne(t), a(t), da(z), fra(z), co(zi), su(i); pron. e(2), 
que(t) ; aggett. be(z).® 

Quanto ai dittonghi ascendenti ze, ia, io, si veda quel che ne scrissi 
nel vol. I (1925) della mia rivista |’Jtalia dialettale a p. 250. 

CLEMENTE MERLO 

Pisa, Universita degli Studi 


? Non da fagina (REtW 3143), ma da fdgina (v. Ernout-Meillet, Diction- 
naire etymol. de la langue latine, a p. 312. 

3 Perché dal prov. probaina, e provanare dal prov. probainare REtW 6780? 
Sono voci della campagna e ben antiche. Meglio leggervi un nuovo esempio da 
aggiungere alla serie cavelli, savore, provosto ecc. (tosc. -v- <lat. -p-). 


4 V. qua sopra, la n. a frana. 

5 V. G. Malagoli, Ortoepia e ortografie italiana moderna, Milano, 1912, 126. 
Poté tacere anche |’articolo maschile plurale i dietro a vocale (v. per es. nel 
Nov. “Alessandro e suoi baroni...” eisuoi..., la citta che marchi... che i 


marchi.. . .) 
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INTERPRETATION OF ITALY AND THE 
ITALIANS IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


TALIAN culture and civilization have made a deep and perma- 

nent impression upon the cultural life of all peoples. Such was the 
prestige and leadership Italy acquired in art, in scholarship, in 
science during the Renaissance that for many generations since cul- 
tured men and women the world over have regarded Italy as the 
country where they could realize all their visions, for there, in a 
greater degree than anywhere else, were gathered those spiritual 
forces and influences which ripen the fruit of genius. To profit more 
fully by contact with the wealth of Italy’s cultural resources, men 
and women of refined intellectual taste from the four corners of the 
world have sojourned in the peninsula for long periods of time. 

However, in America, for obvious reasons, Italian culture and 
civilization became known very much later. In fact, throughout the 
eighteenth century, Americans still had a most imperfect and inade- 
quate knowledge of Italy and the Italians. This, of course, is not 
surprising if we recall that there were many even among the in- 
tellectual élite of the period with no knowledge at all of any foreign 
language, with the possible exception of French.' A factor which 
contributed to this general lack of interest in and understanding of 
Italian culture and civilization was the almost complete absence of 
Italian emigration to America and of American travel in Italy.? For 
example, in 1790, of the two largest cities of America—New York® 
and Philadelphia*—the former had only about twenty Italians and 
the latter not more than eight. Then, too, the few Americans who vis- 
ited Italy during the latter part of the century were chiefly inter- 
ested in studying the country’s monuments, art and antiquities, in 
the courses offered by academies of design and painting; they gave 
but little or no attention to the other aspects of Italian culture— 
either classical or contemporary. Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini in 





1 Marraro, Howard R., Italian culture in eighteenth century American 
magazines. Jtalica, March 1945, xx, 21-31. 

2 Marraro, Howard R., The teaching of Italian in America in eighteenth 
century. The Modern Language Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1940, xxv, 
120-125. 

3 Marraro, Howard R., Italo-Americans in eighteenth century New York. 
New York History, Cooperstown, N. Y., July, 1940, xx1, 316-323. 

4 Marraro, Howard R., Italo-Americans in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth 
century. Pennsylvania History, Phil., July 1940, vir, 159-166. 
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his Come gli americani scoprirono I’Italia (1933) records only eight 
Americans who visited the peninsula during the second half of the 
century. 

In his studies on Italo-American cultural relations this author has 
endeavored to discover the mental picture the average American of 
the eighteenth century had of Italy and the Italians.’ It is his belief 
that the types of articles and books our American ancestors read on 
these subjects quite naturally influenced their opinion of and atti- 
tude on Italy and the Italians, and this, in turn, might also serve to 
explain the scant interest there was in Italian culture and civilization 
during that century. 

Now, in order better to understand and appreciate more fully the 
content and scope of the articles published on Italy and the Italians 
in American newspapers and magazines, the reader must bear in 
mind that most of the material was gleaned from foreign sources, 
principally English. Unfortunately, during those long years the aver- 
age Englishman looked down upon the Italian with scorn and dis- 
dain and was even horrified to think that he had ever been duped by 
his ‘‘meretricious charm.’’ Imbued with a rather exaggerated opin- 
ion of their own accomplishments and of the place they occupied in 
the world, many Englishmen, early in the eighteenth century, began 
actually to despise the Italian character. They not only saw no 
traces of his ancient virtues, but they magnified his vices to the 
point where the Italian was reduced to nothing more than a depraved 
individual who lived in poverty, squalor, superstition, murder and 
slavery, and whose social system made adultery an obligation.® It is 
true that the arrival in London in 1751, of Giuseppe Baretti, a lead- 
ing literary critic of Turin, did much to popularize and demonstrate 
the power and beauty of Italian literature and art and to vindicate 
the Italian character, but it is also true that almost to the end of 
the century, the average Englishman continued to vituperate the 
Italian. This attitude is widely reflected, as we shall presently ob- 
serve, in the American newspapers of the period.’ 


5 In The Catholic Historical Review, xxxu (July 1946), 157-189 this author 
published the results of his studies on ‘‘Rome and the Catholic Church in 
Kighteenth Century American Magazines.” 

6 Marshall, Roderick, Jtaly in English literature 1755-1815. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, 12-16. 

7 In the course of his investigations on Italo-American cultural relations, 
the author of this article has examined about ninety of the more important 
literary and political reviews, magazines and newspapers of the period for 
various years. Many of these publications were issued in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and reviews and gazettes published in other cities and 


Witton. 
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Throughout the eighteenth century very little was known in this 
country concerning the population and geography of Italy. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine® was the only periodical that published an 
article containing information on the area and population of the 
several kingdoms and states of the peninsula. Dismissing the other 
sections of Italy as unimportant, the magazine gave these statistics 
for the following states: 


Se. Mitte Population 

Austrian dominions in Italy 12,400 1,200,000 
Naples and Sicily 29,360 4,117,694 
Dominions of King of Sardinia 19,584 2,300,000 
Dominions of Republic of Venice 13,612 2,655,484 
Pope’s dominions 12,800 1,100,000 
TOTAL 87,756 11,373,178 


Of the population of the major cities of Italy, information was 
available only for Venice and Rome. In a statistical study showing 
the number of inhabitants in some of the principal cities of Kurope 
in 1686 and 1786, The American Museum® stated that during that 
century the population of Venice decreased from 134,000 to 100,000 
while that of the city of Rome increased from 125,000 to 157,000. 

A general description of Italy by Dr. Blackwell, who was other- 
wise not identified, appeared in the Massachusetts Magazine.'® After 
outlining the boundaries of the country, land, sea, mountains, rivers 
and the fertility of the land, Dr. Blackwell dispelled the false but 
widespread notions concerning the productivity of the peninsula. 
His personal observations led him to the conclusion that Italy was 
then “the most fertile, self-supported country in Europe.”’ 

Studies on the Italian character did not begin to appear until 
about the middle of the century. The earliest of these articles was in 
the form of a letter by Aaron Monceca, who was described as a Jew 
traveller at Paris. This letter, which was published in the American 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle,“ dealt almost exclusively with 
the subject of love. Admitting that he could not bear the coquetry 





towns were also included—Richmond and Alexandria, Va.; Charleston, 8. C.; 
Worcester and Salem, Mass.; Concord, N. H.; Rutland and Fairhaven, Vt.; 
Danbury, Conn.; Albany and Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Newark, Elizabeth- 
town, Woodbridge and New Brunswick, N. J. The titles of the magazines and 
the years for which each one was consulted are given in the writer’s article on 
“Ttalian culture in eighteenth-century american magazines,”’ /talica, xxi1 
(March 1945) 21-31. 

8 Jan. 1776, 8. ® Philadelphia, April 1790, vir, 206. 

10 Boston, Dec. 1789, 1, 754-755. 1 Sept. 1743, 1, 25. 
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and intrigue of the French, Monceca observed that in Spain, Italy, 
England and Germany, men had no “notion of true love”; it was a 
passion, he emphasized, only understood in Asia, where it “reigned 
with delicacy and seemed to agree with reason.” Referring more 
specifically to Italian love, Monceca likened the attacks of an Italian 
lover to those of an army general before a town he aimed to conquer. 
The Italian, he wrote, would fortify himself with all the helps of art, 
endeavor to block up the fair-one’s house and hinder his rivals from 
entering. If he succeeded in his attack, he confined his mistress for 
the rest of her life; and to reward her for her love, he robbed her of 
her liberty. If he was forced to raise the siege, he took revenge not 
only on his rivals by endeavoring to poison them, but also on the 
object of his love, who then became the object of his hatred, ruining 
her reputation by the basest calumnies. 

In an effort to show “to how great a degree’”’ the human mind can 
be corrupted, and ‘‘to what excesses” persons, who had long lived in 
vice were capable of, an anonymous writer sent a letter from Venice, 
dated February 23, 1751, which was published in the New York 
Evening Post.” The writer narrated the case of Francesco Panizo, a 
Neapolitan, who for seven years had been employed as a steward in 
the palace of a Venetian noble. In his leisure hours Panizo would 
visit Angelica, a gentlewoman. One night the Neapolitan left the 
home of his mistress with a bundle under his cloak and escaped to 
the Ferrarese. The following day, the nobleman, in whose service he 
was, found all his plates gone. Two days later the police found the 
mistress and her servant dead on the floor. Every trunk and box in 
the apartment had been opened and all valuables were gone. Finally 
arrested at Pisa, the criminal was brought back to Venice where he 
confessed both the robberies and the murders. Thereupon the 
Council of Eleven imposed on him the following sentence: 

“To be carried through the streets of this city, and to have his 
flesh torn off with pincers at five different places, then to have his 
hands chopped off, and to be dragged at a horse’s tail into the square, 
where he is to lose his head on a scaffold, and to be quartered; the 
head to be fixed on a pole, and the quarters to be set up in the usual 
places.” 

To impress its readers with the base morals of the Italians the 
American Universal Magazine published two articles. The first 
article’ dealt with a Piedmontese sharper, who, in the year 1695, 
styling himself Count Carassa, went to Vienna ostensibly on a 


% June 17, 1751, p. 1. 18 Phil. May 1797, u, 155-156. 
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public mission. Shortly after his arrival, he disappeared with the 
rings, pearl necklaces, earrings, a gold watch, and other jewels that 
had been entrusted to him. In the second article,* by an anonymous 
author, the reader was warned that Italy abounded with libertines, 
atheists, impostors and superstitious persons. While admitting that 
the Italians were an agreeable people, yet, too frequently, the author 
found them to be vindictive and treacherous. However, he credited 
the Italians with having great sense, ‘‘so they would never offend 
you; but they would never pardon you, if you offended them.” 

The sensuality of the Italians was the subject of an article by Dr. 
Campbell, an Englishman who, on his way to India, visited Venice 
during the Carnival season. The author frankly admitted that he 
was shocked to observe the sensuality of both the gondoliers and the 
women. In his Journey Overland to India, extracts from which were 
published in the Literary Museum or Monthly Magazine,“ Dr. 
Campbell noted that there was no moral restraint among them dur- 
ing the Carnival celebrations, although at other times in the year 
they were seemingly better able to exercise some moral restraint. 

This defect in the Italian character was also revealed by writers 
who, on the whole, were quite sympathetic to Italy and the Italians. 
Dupaty, who has been called the “high-born disciple of Rousseau”’ 
and who displayed a sympathy for the Italian people that occasion- 
ally seemed almost hysterical in its expression, discussed at length 
the custom of women to have cicisbei. Extracts dealing with this 
subject from Dupaty’s popular book" appeared in the Lady’s Maga- 
zine and Repository of Entertaining Knowledge." Cicisbeism, accord- 
ing to Dupaty, was said to be nowhere more in vogue than at Genoa. 
In fact, in this city libertinism was so common that there were no 
prostitutes by profession. 

Many years earlier similar observations on the social and political 
conditions of the Italians had been made by Joseph Addison whose 
Remarks on Several Parts of Italy'* was published in London in 1705. 
To Addison, who was constantly quoted by travelers in the eight- 

4 Jbid., June 13, 1797, 11, 344-347. 6 Phil., 1797, 1, 177-180. 

4% The author, a French litterateur and magistrate, visited Italy in 1785, to 
recover his health. Such was the popularity of his Lettres sur I’/talie (1785) 
that other French editions of this work were published in 1792, 1796, and 
1797. In 1788 an English translation appeared in London under the title of 
Travels through Italy, in a series of letters written in the year 1785. The follow- 
ing year (1789) another translation by J. Povoleri was published in London 
in two volumes under the title Sentimental Letters on Italy: written in French, in 
1785, and published in Rome in 1788. 17 Phil., 1792, 1, 235-236. 

18 This book was often reprinted, editions appearing as late as 1767. It was 
translated into French (Utrecht, 1722). 
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eenth century, Italy was the home of Latin poets and prose writers, 
and virtually little else, although his descriptions of beautiful spots 
in nature show how sensitive he was to the appreciation of landscape. 
Every corner of the country reminded him of some great Latin 
writer. Even a storm on the Lake of Garda would evoke a line in 
Vergil. As a statesman Addison paid special attention to the political 
conditions of Italy. In the excerpts published in the Boston Evening 
Post,'® Addison was impressed by the great number of lawyers in 
Naples who, he said, hindered the unity of the government. Addison 
felt that the Neapolitans oppressed each other by the imposition of 
very high city taxes on oil, wine and tobacco which were collected by 
private individuals as re-imbursements for money lent to the King 
of Spain. This custom led him to the conclusion that if there was 
not “so great a plenty of everything in Naples, the people could 
not bear it.” 

Patrick Brydone, whose Tour Through Sicily won for him member- 
ship in the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh and in the 
Society of Antiquaries, was also impressed by certain peculiar social 
conditions in the southern part of Italy. In a letter from Palermo, 
published in the Pennsylvania Evening Post,?° Brydone related his 
arrival at the great capital of Sicily which he described as being 
superior to Naples “in beauty and elegance.”’ His letter dated Mes- 
sina, May 20, 1770,71 dealt with “‘a peculiar species of banditti’’ in 
the island of Sicily, who were not only tolerated by the government 
of that island, but were employed by princes and other noblemen as 
bodyguards and protectors. 

In his Present state of manners, arts and politics of France and 
Italy; in a series of poetical epistles from Paris, Rome and Naples in 
1792 and 1798 addressed to Robert Jephson, Esq., John Courtenay, a 
political writer, depicted the Italian in an unfavorable light. In its 
desire to give the reader a sample of Courtenay’s estimate of the 
Italian, the American Monthly Review published the following 
“diverting” anecdote of political caprice. 


At Pavia a singular custom prevails, 

To protect the poor debtor from bailiffs and jails, 
He discharges his score without paying a jot, 

By seating himself on a stone, sans culottes; 





18 Feb. 11, 1754, 1. 

20 March 2, 1775, p. 1cl. Further extracts from Mr. Brydone’s Travels were 
published in Pennsylvania Magazine, 1775, 80-84. 

1 Baltimore Weekly Magazine, Jan. 21, 1801, 185-186. 

2 Philadelphia, Jan. 1795, 68-69. 
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There solemnly swearing, as honest men ought, 

That he’s poorer than Job, when reduc’d to a groat; 
Yet this naked truth with such stigma disgraces 

That the rogue, as on nettles, sits making wry faces... . 

John Boyle, fifth Earl of Cork and Orrey, wrote from Florence a 
series of letters which aimed to arouse the interest of the British in 
the old domestic crimes of Italy’s petty princes. Although his Letters 
from Italy were published in 1773, no mention was found of them 
until almost twenty years later when the Massachusetts Magazine™ 
published an account of the Italian lottery, taken from one of the 
Earl’s letters. Prefacing this letter with the statement that the 
Tuscans were not courageous, that the Florentines were superstiti- 
ous, that they trembled at thunder, and that they heard groans in 
church-yards, the author declared that nothing, not even priestcraft, 
kept up the vein of superstition in Florence so effectually as the 
lottery, which, he insisted, was instituted by the government for 
gain to the prince and for ruin to the people. Explaining in detail how 
the game was played, the Earl demonstrated the part that super- 
stition played with the people in this game of chance. In the hope of 
being successful, the purchasers of lottery tickets often fasted for 
thirty-six hours, recited many Ave Marias, refused to speak to any 
living soul, and did not go to bed until some propitious saint or 
prophet appeared and declared the several numbers that were “sure”’ 
to win. The Earl then narrated cases that had come under his own 
personal observation to show the intrigues and deceitful methods 
employed to trick innocent and unsuspecting persons. The author 
found these lotteries to be glaring examples of the method used to 
carry on and support the government of Florence. 

The Tuscans were not the only Italians who were described as 
being superstitious. Quoting from Thomas Watkins’ T'ravels through 
Switzerland, Italy, etc., the New York Magazine™* revealed that the 
Genoese were the most superstitious, most turbulent, most vindic- 
tive and most mercenary race in all Italy. No race of men was 
prouder and more ignorant than the Genoese noblemen, wrote Mr. 
Watkins. Their general amusement was conversation, their favorite 
game was cards, and their popular refreshments were coffee, lemon- 
ade and biscuits. The women were pretty, but their sable dress and 
manner of wrapping up their heads in a veil called “il Messero”’ were, 
in Watkins’ opinion, very unbecoming. Their whole time was taken 


23 Boston, March 1791, 11, 171-172. 
24 New York, Nov. 1795, v1, 656-658. 
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up in play, intrigue and the observance of church ceremonies. They 
never appeared from home either with or without their husbands. 
Explaining that most of the trade of the Genoese was with Spain, the 
author noted, however, that commerce at Genoa was reduced to its 
lowest ebb, having declined in proportion to its rise at Leghorn. 
The part that superstition and religion played in the life of the 
Italian was frequently noted by many travelers and writers. Du- 
paty’s observations on the manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of Naples, which were published in the New York Magazine* are in- 
teresting, for he found that, in Naples at least, religion was nothing 
more than supersitition. Dupaty was shocked to observe that the 
Neapolitans rarely knelt in church and never went there but when 
there were illuminations and music. Everbody was allowed to talk 
loudly against everyone, even against the Catholic religion. Monks 
and priests, as all the other inhabitants, made open trade in Naples. 
Men not only cheated each other, but openly avowed and boasted 
that they had done so. In fact Dupaty came to the conclusion that 
the whole commerce of life among the Neapolitans was a game to 
determine who possessed more art and cunning. There was no moral- 
ity in their ideas nor in their sentiments. Their sensibility, according 
to Dupaty, was mechanical. Their pity for a man who had been 
assassinated was soon transferred to the assassin. The Neapolitans 
loved only their little children. Married men, who had no children, 
often purchased foundlings. They began by making playthings of 
them, then slaves, and finally their heirs. Filial tenderness was only a 
habit; friendship no more than the hope of advantage; and gratitude 
but a name. Happiness consisted in having nothing to do. The cafes, 
shops and public places were filled with all sorts of people who 
yawned over the newspapers and looked at passersby. In their 
countenance, Dupaty never discovered either joy, pleasure, or con- 
tentment, for, he repeated, their supreme good was to do nothing by 
day and to breathe at night. Naples, however, was so beautiful that 
all of its inhabitants were satiated with the enjoyment of this beauty 
Most of them only worked as much as was necessary not to die of 
hunger. Dupaty believed that the Neapolitan state overcrowded as 
it was with beggars, servants, a secular and regular clergy, a military 
force of more than 20,000 men, a host of nobles and thirty thousand 
lawyers, was able to subsist only because the sea, the climate, and the 





% Jan. 1790, 1, 33-36. This article was reprinted in Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine, May 1798, 1, 266-269. 
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soil combined to yield and produce an abundance of food. Neverthe- 
less, talents were not rare in Naples, for the climate as well as its 
physical location were favorable to genius. However, the author ob- 
served that out of one hundred persons not more than two knew how to 
read. What little was studied was confined to translations of French 
works. It was so easy to live in Naples that poverty made no 
beggars. In fact, there were very few daring robberies, and very few 
murders. The Neapolitan killed only for vengeance, which he con- 
sidered a natural right. Petty stealing was considered more a trick 
than a theft. Asserting that love was but a want, Dupaty believed 
that debauchery was more the result of idleness than of voluptuous- 
ness. In fact, debauchery was attended with fewer crimes and mis- 
fortunes at Naples than in any other city because, the author ex- 
plained, there it was neither a profession nor an art. There were 
many common women, but they had nothing that distinguished 
them, since they easily mingled with their sex. Nothing was refined, 
nothing perfected, since all vices and virtues were yet in a rude state. 
Indeed it seemed to Dupaty that Naples did not seek to attract the 
eyes either of Europe or of posterity.” 

The character and habits of the King of Naples were not generally 
regarded as being any better than those of his subjects. An article in 
the Massachusetts Magazine,” discussing the amusements of the 
king, stressed the superficiality of his life. This view was shared by 
the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser,** for, in announcing 
that the King of Naples had opened a loan of one million ducats at 
three percent, the writer expressed pity that kings were able to bor- 
row money on such easy terms, ‘‘considering the uses to which they 
generally applied it.” 

An anecdote illustrating the bestiality of the King was published 
in the American Universal Magazine.*® The writer was certain that 
His Sicilian Majesty had a much better taste for macaroni, which he 
devoured in vast quantities, even with the lazzaroni or common 
people, than he had for antiquities or improvements. Next to eating 
macaroni, the King’s favorite amusements were hunting and shoot- 
ing. On one occasion, he had three or four hundred pheasants con- 
fined within a small enclosed compass, while His Majesty fired on 


* Thomas Watkins’ “account of Naples” published in the New York 
Magazine, N. Y., May 1793, 1v, 273-278 gave a similar picture of the Nea- 
politans. 

27 Boston, Aug. 1793, v, 483-485. 28 Sept. 25, 1792. 

29 Phil., May 1797, 175-177. 
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them, one by one. Not many years before, His Majesty’s father, who 
had precisely the same penchant, had ordered the brutal destruction 
of all the cats in the island of Procida. 

However, a story printed in the New York Weekly Magazine,*° 
described the King as a generous person. Quoting from a report 
published by the London Humane Society, the author told how the 
King of Sicily had freed a brave Algerine, and all his companions, 
for having saved a boy who was drowning in the Bay of Naples. 

King Ferdinand of Naples, according to an article in the Gazette of 
the United States and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,** possessed a 
suave disposition and a kind and generous heart. Expressing his 
contempt for most of the late Italian writers because of the disre- 
spectful manner in which they had described His Majesty, the 
author told how the King had paid a poor, disconsolate, peasant 
woman for damages she had sustained by the King’s hounds. On 
another occasion, according to the same article, when informed of 
the disastrous earthquake of Calabria, King Ferdinand was laid 
prostrated and for several days was unable to utter a single word. 
Noting the mental state of His Majesty, the Queen asked him: 
“What then would be your sorrow should you lose one of your 
children?” Ferdinand answered: “Know that I would have more 
quietly sustained the loss of my whole family than that of one of my 
provinces. Are not the many thousand men who have perished my 
children likewise?” 

The character of the Sicilians, as described by the Reverend Brian 
Hill’s Journey through Sicily and Calabria, was the subject of an 
article in the New York Magazine.* The Reverend Mr. Hill found 
that most of the Sicilian noblemen resided in Palermo. As it was not 
the custom for any gentleman to walk along the streets, there were 
at least one thousand carriages in the city. Every evening all the 
people of rank drove about on the grand public terrace by the sea- 
side. The language in Palermo and throughout Sicily was very 
similar to the Neapolitan dialect, but in general better. The Sicilians 
had the habit of mixing much gesture in their conversation. The 
author found that the number of tailors in Palermo was prodigious, 
both men and women dressing very elegantly. The Reverend Mr. 
Hill pointed out that the crime of adultery was so common that no 
“dama” of any rank was thought the worse for it. Assassinations 
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occurred so frequently that during the Holy Week, in Palermo alone, 
forty persons were killed by the knife and stiletto. Although the use 
of these weapons was prohibited by law, they were publicly exposed 
at the shop windows, and could be bought by all sorts of persons 
without any difficulty whatsoever. 

Bartel, however, presented a favorable picture of the women of 
Mount Etna. Extracts published in the Massachusetts Magazine™ 
stressed the fact that these women were naturally mild, industrious 
and amiable, and superior in character to the rest of the Sicilian 
women. 

To judge by the number of articles that appeared on the subject, 
Americans were keenly interested in the administration of justice in 
Italy and especially in the penal reforms instituted by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany towards the end of the century. As early as 
1778 Bell’s bookstore announced the sale of a few copies of the 
“much esteemed modern work” of the Marquis Beccaria entitled An 
essay on crimes and punishments, with a commentary attributed to 
Voltaire. The advertisement appeared in two separate issues of the 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser. 

The chief interest in the Grand Duke of Tuscany centered around 
his wise administration of justice involving the abolition of capital 
punishment in his dominions. An extract from a letter dated Flor- 
ence, April 16, 1786, and published in the Freeman’s Journal or the 
North American Intelligencer,* praised the Grand Duke for his in- 
cessant desire to reform his penal laws. The result was that during 
the preceding ten years there had not been one capital punishment 
inflicted in all Tuscany, crimes in general were much less frequent 
than in the past, and in three munths there had not been any one 
sentenced to prison in Florence. Furthermore, prisoners suffered 
only the loss of their liberty. 

The Massachusetts Gazette*® gave further details of the reform of 
the criminal laws in Florence. In a letter dated Florence, December 
16, 1786, the writer stated that the new code of criminal laws, con- 
sisting of 119 articles, not only abolished capital punishment and 
prohibited torture, but also declared confiscations unjust and in- 
troduced a more equitable mode of trial particularly with regard to 
the presentation of the evidence. 


33 Boston, March 1793, v, 131-132. Illustration on p. 129, 
% September 15, October 13, 1778. 
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In a paper entitled “An inquiry into the effects of public punish- 
ments upon criminals” read before the Society for Promoting Polit- 
ical Enquiries, convened at the house of His Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., in Philadelphia, March 9, 1787,37 Dr. Benjamin Rush 
referred extensively to the penal reforms in Tuscany. A gentleman, 
who resided five years at Pisa, informed Dr. Rush, that in twenty 
years only five murders had been perpetrated in the Grand Duke’s 
dominions. However, in Rome, where death was still the punishment 
for murder, and where executions were conducted with peculiar 
circumstances of public parade, in three months there were sixty 
murders committed. Pointing out that the manners, principles and 
religion of the inhabitants of Tuscany and Rome were exactly the 
same, Dr. Rush came to the conclusion that the abolition of death 
alone, as punishment for murder, produced this difference in the 
moral character of the two nations. 

William Bradford published in the American Museum* the results 
of an inquiry on how far the punishment of death was necessary in 
Pennsylvania. As the example of Tuscany was the most instructive, 
Bradford concluded that the penal reforms introduced by the Grand 
Duke had accomplished what an army of hangmen with their hooks, 
wheels and gibbets had never been able to achieve, adding that Tus- 
cany had become the safest and best ordered state of all Europe. 

In order to illustrate the improvement that had come about in the 
administration of justice as a result of these reforms, two magazines 
related well-known cases in Italian history in which the defendants 
had been severely punished. The American Apollo*®® recounted a 
story borrowed from Dr. John Moore’s*® A View of Society and 
Manners in Italy with Anecodotes Relating to some Eminent Char- 
acters.“| It was the well-known case of Giacomo Féscari, the son of 


37 The American Museum, Phil., 1787, mu, 141-153. A rejoinder to a reply to 
the enquiry into the justice and policy of punishing murder by death was pub- 
lished in the American Museum, Phil., Jan. 1798, v, 63-65. In this article the 
author quoted from information given him by two foreigners of distinction 
who had lately visited the United States. One was an Italian nobleman. 

38 Phil., 1798, 5-39. 89 Boston, 1792, 1, 169-171. 

40 John Moore (1729-1802) was an English physician who in his day 
ranked among the foremost of historical travellers. 

41 Two volumes (London, 1781). A Dublin edition of this work was soon 
published in three volumes. The contents are arranged in a series of letters, 
and relate in a pleasant style the observations of his travels with the Duke of 
Hamilton. Twenty-two letters are on Venice; the others describe Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Rome, Naples and other cities. [Dictionary of National 
Biography, x11, 810—812.] Moore’s book was advertised for sale by the Bell 
Bookstore in the Pennsylvania Gazette, Feb. 5, 1783. 
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Francesco Féscari, the Doge of Venice, who in the fifteenth century, 
was charged with having murdered Ermolao Donato. While awaiting 
trial Giacomo suffered horrible tortures; later he was sentenced to 
perpetual banishment at Canea where he died shortly after the real 
murderer of Donato, a certain Niccold Erizzo, on his deathbed, con- 
fessed his guilt. The Rural Casket® described “a most affecting fact’”’ 
concerning Count Ugolino Della Gherardesca who, in the thirteenth 
century, had been imprisoned with his children by Archbishop 
Ruggiero Ubaldini. There was not perhaps “in the compass of human 
composition,’ to quote from the article, “any tale of more genuine 
and natural pathos.” 

The deplorable condition of the galley-slaves in other parts of 
Italy was the subject of an article in the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine.* Avowing that his observations were superior in accuracy 
and pathos to the descriptions of any other traveler, the anonymous 
author of the article told how these “wretches’’—malefactors, smug- 
glers, deserters, Turks captured by the corsairs, and voluntary 
galley-slaves—were fastened indiscriminately to a chain. The 
author saw these “wretches” coveting, disputing, stealing even the 
fragments of aliments, which even the dogs in the streets had refused. 

Only two articles were published on the patriotic virtues and the 
republican spirit of the Italians and both dealt with eminent men in 
the Italian political history of the sixteenth century. The two articles 
appeared during the last decade of the century, coinciding with the 
spread of the French Revolution. The Town and Country Magazine“ 
extolled the patriotic virtues of Andrea Doria“ who, in the opinion of 
the writer, symbolized the true patriot. The republican spirit of the 
Florentines of the Middle Ages, as exemplified by Filippo Strozzi, 
was praised in an article published in the American Universal Maga- 
zine.*? Strozzi was described as so perfect a republican that though he 
was very wealthy, and had great power in the state of Florence, he 
would never permit himself to be called ‘“Monsigneur,”’ insisting 

42 Poughkeepsie, June 26, 1798, 1, 60-61. 

48 May 1798, 1, 262-263. “ Boston, July 1790, 258. 

4 Andrea Doria (1468-1560). Born in Oneglia. Admiral in Genoese Navy 
and in 1522 in the French Navy. In 1529 he was appointed Admiral of 
Emperor Charles V, who appointed him Grand Chancellor of the Kingdom 
of Naples. He was the greatest admiral of his time. He gave Genoa an aristo- 
cratic constitution and was hailed as the “Father of his country.” 

Filippo Strozzi (1488-1538). After 1532 he was pursued by Duke Alex- 
ander; in 1537 by Venice. Returning to Florence he united the exiles. He was 


defeated and taken prisoner at Montemurlo. After a year of imprisonment 
and tortures, he committed suicide. 47 Philadelphia, 1797, 107. 
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always: “I am not a lawyer, nor a chevalier, but Philippe, son of a 
”) 


merchant... 
Interest in the fine arts and antiquities of Italy began to manifest 


itself about the middle of the century. In 1744, The Boston Weekly 
News Letter*® published a detailed account of an unidentified subter- 
raneous city near Mount Vesuvius which, according to the article, 
had been overturned many years since by the eruptions, and an 
earthquake. The following month the same article was reprinted in 
the American Magazine* which explained that the account consisted 
of two letters from Camillo Paderni at Rome to Mr. Allan Ranisay, a 
painter in London, who had translated them from the Italian. 

Three years later, The Boston Weekly News Letter®® published two 
letters in confirmation of the original account. In the first letter 
dated June 24, 1747, the Knight of Malta revealed that he had seen 
what he termed “a singularity in history” :—the city of Heraclea 
buried many feet deep under cinders, by the eruption of Mt. Vesu- 
vius. The city, according to the writer, had been discovered at a 
place called Portici, a country palace of the King of the Two Sicilies. 
The writer was impressed by the fact that everything—the furniture, 
the paintings and frescoes—was found well preserved. The second 
letter, written from Rome in the month of June 1747 by the Abbé 
D’Orval, stated that the subterraneous city would appear ‘‘most 
incredible” to the world. Three years after the discovery had been 
made, antique statues of inestimable value were still being drawn 
from the ruins. 

Regarding the discovery of the subterranean city as ‘“‘a piece of 
news worthy of the utmost attention,” the Boston News-Letter,®' to 
satisfy the curiosity of its readers, published the text of one of 
Pliny’s letters upon this subject, in which there was ‘‘a very curious 
and circumstantial account of that dreadful calamity.” 

Interest in the subterranean city continued for years. The New 
York Evening Post, gave many details of the discovery. During that 
“very remarkable” irruption of Vesuvius, the cities of Herculaneum 
and of Aretina were “swallowed up.”’ About thirty-two years before, 


48 April 5, 1744. The article was reprinted from the Philosophical Transac- 


tions, ‘number 458, just published.” 

49 May 1744, 1, 379-380. 

50 November 5, 1747. From the London Courant, Aug. 10, 1747. 

5t November 12, 1747. From the London Courant, Aug. 14. This is the 
letter that Pliny addressed to Cornelius Tacitus in which he described the 
terrors and danger he experienced during the earthquake. 
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the article continued, some workmen, while digging a well, came 
to the shafts of two large pillars which led into a subterraneous city. 
The author described in detail statues, pedestals, a temple with the 
finest mosaic pavement, beautiful paintings of birds, feasts and fes- 
toons, and even three buffets in the walls, admirably painted, rep- 
resenting houses, gardens and temples. 

Interest in similar discoveries made in other parts of the peninsula 
continued for many years. The New York Daily Advertiser® pub- 
lished a letter dated Naples, September 21, 1785, which stated that 
some workmen, while digging in the garden of the Bishop of Poli- 
gnano, discovered several antique tombs, in the form of a chamber, 
painted without, and ornamented with festoons of flowers and laurel 
crowns. Within one of the tombs was found the skeleton of a warrior, 
a casque laying near it, together with several urns and figures which 
were executed “in a superior style.” 

These accounts of the destruction caused by earthquakes natu- 
rally aroused the interest of Americans in the ancient cities of south- 
ern Italy. The American Universal Magazine published a letter 
from Naples giving ‘‘a succinct account” of Herculaneum, Pompei 
and Stabia. After outlining the discovery of these cities and the ar- 
tistic treasures that had been uncovered, the writer predicted that 
discoveries still remained to be made at Pozzuolo, Baia, Cuma, 
Misenum and other ancient cities. Another article on the same sub- 
ject published in The Weekly Magazine® revealed the fact that many 
of the artistic treasures were used to adorn the palaces of several 
rulers of Europe, including Austria, Poland and, of course, the King 
of the Two Sicilies. 

Interest in these archeological discoveries may partially account 
for the numerous and detailed reports of earthquakes published in 
the American press. In 1744, the New York Weekly Post Boy* re- 
ported that between March 20 and 26 of that year no less than nine 
shocks of an earthquake had been felt at Catanzaro and adjacent 
towns, causing many inhabitants to be buried under the ruins of 
their houses. In its ‘account of an earthquake at Chieti on June 24, 
1765, the New York Gazette’ stated that all the houses in the village 

53 January 18, 1786. 

5 Philadelphia, July 24, 1797, m1, 104-107. Reprinted in same magazine, 
Sept. 4, 1797, 111, 345-348. To satisfy the interest of its readers in the subject, 
the same magazine, in its issue of July 24, 1797, m1, 85-88. published an 
“Account of an earthquake at Naples, in a letter from Petrarch to Cardinal 
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of Rocca Montepiano had collapsed. Of the eight hundred inhabi- 
tants of the town, not more than twenty had escaped injury. 

Another account of the eruption of Vesuvius in the year 1767, 
was communicated in a letter from an English gentleman residing 
at Naples to Dr. John Morgan, Professor of Medicine in the College 
at Philadelphia. At a meeting of the American Society for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge held at Philadelphia, Dr. Morgan read a report 
which, however, contained nothing unusual, for the author admit- 
tedly did not intend to make anything but a journalistic report of 
the eruption.®* 

In a letter dated Naples, December 1, 1787, a writer described 
how two nights before a considerable part of the top of ‘our tre- 
mendous Mount Vesuvius” was ‘‘swallowed up” in the mouth of the 
voleano. The inhabitants, he said, were horrified by the sight of im- 
mense quantities of smoke, blending with a pale colored electrical 
flame, issuing with an increasing reverberating violence to the sum- 
mit of the mount again.®® In another letter, written a month later, 
January 1, 1788, the same writer reported that another eruption had 
broken out. Naturalists had assured the writer that the top of the 
mountain had greatly sunk. This had led them to think that since 
the inside was hollow, it might at length tumble in, bury the furnace, 
and put an end to further eruptions. 

A Rome correspondent of the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser," in a letter dated November 5, 1791, reported the “‘sad 
tidings” from Calabria of damages having been done by earthquakes 
in “that unfortunate province,” adding that the towns of Mileto and 
Monteleone, in particular, had suffered much, and that the shocks 
had been felt as far south as Messina. 

A day-by-day eye-witness account of the disaster which accom- 
panied the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1794 was contained in a 
letter published by the New York Magazine.® After the initial shocks, 
an immense column of fire arose out of the volcano’s aperture and 
the lava which soon broke out on all sides united in one great river 
of fire, rapidly flowing toward Torre del Greco. Meanwhile, the 
throws from the mountain, the explosions like thunder, and the 
shocks of the earth, were felt at very frequent intervals. The whole 


58 American Magazine, or General Repository. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Phil., 1769, 22-28.) An account of the same eruption 
was published in the Boston Evening Post, October 30, 1769, 4. 
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atmosphere was charged with ashes, and the streets were covered an 
inch thick with the powder. The following day the sun was obscured 
by the ashes. Two days later the tremors became more violent and 
the ashes thicker than ever, destroying two neighboring towns. 
Finally, the crater fell in and the ashes became less thick. 

The American Universal Magazine® published another account of 
an earthquake at Naples by a writer who stated that a monk, who 
was the bishop of a neighboring island, had foretold that the city was 
to be destroyed by an earthquake on November 25, 1796. Shortly 
after he had retired, he was awakened by a loud rattle of the windows 
of his chamber, the walls shaking violently. The noise of the thunder, 
the winds and the rains, the roaring of the enraged sea, the heavings 
of the convulsed earth, and the distracted cries of the people were 
dreadful beyond imagination. At length when day dawned, its hor- 
rors were even more terrible than those of the night—vessels were 
seen wrecked in the harbor and the shore and streets were covered 
with bodies. Later in the day the sea between Naples and Capri was 
covered with moving mountains. Finally, towards the close of the 
day, the storm abated, the sea became calm, and the heavens serene. 

Two eye-witness accounts of earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria 
were published in American magazines. The first, published in the 
Boston Gazette,“ gave details concerning the ‘dreadful havock’”’ and 
the “immense casualties” that accompanied an earthquake which 
was felt in several towns in Sicily and Calabria. Fourteen years later, 
in 1797, the American Universal Magazine,® published a fuller ac- 
count of the same earthquake in Messina as told by a person who 
had been a spectator. 

The devastations caused by earthquakes and the description of 
antiquarian discoveries aroused interest in America. In fact, the 
magazines of the period published several interesting articles de- 
scribing Italian cities and villages. Long extracts from Dupaty’s 
Travels containing a description of his visit to Mount Vesuvius were 
published in the Boston Gazette and Country Journal® and in the 
New York Magazine. Mounting a mule at Resina, beyond Portici, 


63 Philadelphia, July 24, 1797, 111, 85-88. * June 23, 1783, 2. 

8 Philadelphia, August 7, 1797, 11, 187-189. 

% July 27, 1789. A few weeks later the same magazine published Dupaty’s 
observations on a visit to Vergil’s tomb. Boston Gazette and Country Journal, 
Aug. 17, 1789. 

67 N, Y., Dec. 1791, 11, 717-719. In the same issue of the New York Maga- 
zine, 719-722, there was published from Dupaty’s T’ravels an ‘‘Account of the 
first-known eruption of Mount Vesuvius and of the death of Pliny in visiting 
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Dupaty reached the crater of Mt. Vesuvius. Admitting his “ecstasy”’ 
as he viewed this “permanent furnace,” Dupaty found it impossible 
to describe this spectacle “in which nature seemed to have reserved 
only for the admiration of man, like the rising of the sun, and the im- 
mensity of the ocean.” 

Extracts from Lazzaro Spallanzani’s® account of his visit to Ve- 
suvius were published in the Monthly Magazine and American Re- 
view.®® In it Spallanzani, a renowned naturalist and traveller, 
described his observations and impressions as he reached the burn- 
ing crater. He was “forcibly affected” by a cloud of smoke which 
abounded with sulphurous vapors and the sight of a torrent of lava. 
In the same issue the Monthly Magazine and American Review"? pub- 
lished Spallanzani’s comparison between Vesuvius and Etna. De- 
scribing the physical differences between the two volcanos, Spallan- 
zani concluded that Vesuvius lost much of its celebrity when it was 
compared with Etna. 

Interest in Naples was not confined to descriptions of the horrors 
and wonders of Vesuvius. An anonymous author in an article pub- 
lished in the New York Magazine™ described the “delightful” coast 
of the Bay of Naples, which he said was once the garden of all Italy, 
inhabited only by the rich, the gay and the luxurious, but which had 
since been abandoned to the poorest and most miserable of mortals. 
Nevertheless, the Bay of Naples offered the most beautiful scenery 
in the world which defied description. Capri, Ischia, Procida, Nisida 
and other islands in the bay as well as Pozzuoli and Posillipo ex- 
hibited the finest scenery that could possibly be imagined. He be- 
lieved that the study of this “wild and beautiful” country had 
contributed immensely to the formation of our greatest landscape 
masters, for the treasures of this “Heaven on Earth” were inex- 
haustible. A boundless sea, a range of mountains and ‘an awful 
voleano”’ filled not only the eye but the soul and the imagination. 

Descriptions of Sicily, Mount Etna, the sanctuary of Saint Rosalia, 
the Lipari islands and the Fata Morgana appeared in several maga- 


68 Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-1799). From 1754 to 1760 he was professor 
of logic, metaphysics, and Greek. From 1760 to 1769 he taught natural history 
at the University of Modena and after 1769 at the University of Pavia. 
From 1778 to 1788 he visited, for purpose of study, Switzerland, the Mediter- 
ranean coast, to Marseilles, Istria and the Adriatic coast, Constantinople, 
Corfi, Cyprus and Sicily. He died in Pavia. 

6° N. Y., 1800, 11, 459-461. 70 N. Y., 1800, m, 461-462. 

7 Dec. 1791, 1, 692-698. The article was reprinted from the Universal 
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zines during the last decade of the eighteenth century. Accompany- 
ing the article by a good illustration, the New York Magazine™ 
published a description of Mount Etna with an accurate view of its 
appearance at the time of its eruption in the year 1609. Several years 
later the New York Magazine™ published Bartels’ description of his 
journey to Mount Etna which he made in the company of a fellow- 
traveller and two muleteers. Here and there, among the lava, the 
party perceived fertile countries; on one side, the horrors of destruc- 
tion and a barren desert; on the other, the blessings of heaven united 
with a fertile country. Before them was the celebrated volcano, roar- 
ing like thunder and emitting large masses of fire; behind them, 
Catania, inundated by torrents of lava; and around them a fertile 
country, “in whose bosom the Goddess of Plenty seemed to have 
delighted.’”’ No language, Bartels admitted, could paint the grand 
and superb spectacle which the poet’s fancy could but feebly sketch. 

The holy sanctuary of St. Rosalia, the guardian-saint of Palermo, 
was described in the American Universal Magazine.” In a brief in- 
troduction, the editor stated that the sanctuary was so universally 
known by the description which Brydone had given of her festival, 
that it was pleasing to read something of the place where she was 
particularly adored. Believing that the presence of the bones of the 
saint in the cave of Mount Pellegrino had delivered the city from a 
pestilence, the inhabitants named Rosalia the titular saint of the 
city, creating a church in her honor on the spot. 

The Lipari islands, with an engraving showing the volcano of Li- 
pari, were described in the New York Magazine.”* The anonymous 
author stated that there were ten islands in all, the largest and most 
populous in the group being that of Lipari. Some of the islands were 
inhabited, others, such as Baziluzzo and Attalo, were in a desert 
state. Nearly all these islands were nothing more than an accumula- 
tion of ashes and lava. Nature was rigorous and fertile; vegetation 
was more luxuriant and animals were “gayer and more healthful” 
than almost anywhere else. In the city of Lipari there were two dif- 
ferent orders of convents for monks; but there were no convents for 
women. However, girls who wished to enter a state of “pious celi- 


72 N. Y., Nov. 1790, 1, 623-628. Another account of a visit to Mount Etna 
was published in the Massachusetts Magazine, Boston, 1795, vu, 107. 

77.N. Y., Nov. 1796, n. s., 1, 561-568; Dec. 1796, 1, 632-637. An engraving 
printed with the article shows a group of female natives of Etna meeting with 
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bacy”’ were at liberty to engage in a monastic life. They could vow 
perpetual virginity, although they were permitted to live with their 
parents, and to mix freely in society like other women. 

Three separate accounts of the Fata Morgana, described as a 
curious but a remarkable natural aerial phenomenon, were published 
in periodicals of the period. The Massachusetts Magazine,’® quoting 
from the Voyage des Isles de Sicile, &c by Houel,”’ described the phe- 
nomenon as a curious vapor that arose from the Strait of Messina, 
presenting to the eye the city and suburbs of Messina with its trees, 
animals, men and women. A note at the end of the article explained 
that the Fata Morgana, or the Enchantress Morgana, was one of 
Ariosto’s malevolent Beings; and that it was not to be wondered at 
that the superstitious Sicilians should attribute this very singular 
appearance to enchantresses, fairies, or such other imaginary beings. 
In an article on the Fata Morgana the New York Magazine," stated 
that whenever this vision appeared, the delighted inhabitants ran 
about the streets shouting with joy. A detailed description of the 
phenomenon, as witnessed by a Father Angelucci on August 15, 
1643, occupied the rest of the article. Henry Swinburne’s account of 
the ‘curious phenomenon” was published in the Literary Museum or 
Monthly Magazine.7® 

Four other places of interest were described in American maga- 
zines—Corsica, Padua, the cavern of Strozzi, and the fountain of 
Vaucluse. A description of the location, history and settlement of the 
island of Corsica was published in the Boston Weekly News-Letter,*° 
which stated that the capital, Bastia and the towns of Ajazzo, Calvi 
and Nebbia were “tolerable places.” The natives spoke a language 
that was “a passable dialect of Italian.’”’ There were three consider- 
able rivers; the air was not very healthy, nor the soil very fertile. 
However, the valleys produced a sufficient quantity of corn, oil, wines 
and fruits. The mountains had some iron mines and a large number 
of cattle. The Boston Evening Post*' reprinted Addison’s observations 
on Padua and St. Anthony, its patron saint, including the Saint’s 


7 Boston, Oct. 17, 1789, 1, 651. 

77 Jean Pierre Laurent Houel (1735-1813). Born in Rouen. Landscape 
painter and writer. 

78N. Y., Jan. 1794, v, 13-14. This account was reprinted from The Fame. 

79 Phil., 1797, 1, 284-285. The description was extracted from Swinburne’s 
Travels in the Two Sicilies (1783-1785), which also included short sketches of 
the history of Naples and Sicily. 
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well-known sermon to the fish. The cavern of Strozzi, situated in a 
small island of the same name in the Adriatic, about five miles north 
of Venice, was described in Lady’s Magazine. A letter from an 
American traveler on the fountain of Vaucluse, to which he referred 
as “the resort of all curious travelers,” appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine and American Review.*® The writer gave in great detail 
information on the location of the fountain and of the approach to it. 

The following unusual and diverting news affecting Italians, which 
were published in newspapers and magazines, are of interest because 
they shed additional light on the mental picture the average Ameri- 
can formed of the Italian. The New York Weekly Journal*™ pub- 
lished the “strange’”’ case of a woman, in Cesena, who, in order to 
prevent coughs and colds, had been used to washing and rubbing 
herself every day with spirits of camphor. One night she was found 
completely burned even though no other article in her room was 
burned and no fire of any kind had been in the room during that 
night. The explanation was that in combining with the oils and fats 
of the body, the camphor had caused “‘a terrific combustion” which 
reduced the woman’s body to ashes. The report aroused considerable 
interest, for in a letter to the publisher of the New York Weekly 
Journal,® an anonymous writer who signed his name “‘Crocus,”’ con- 
gratulated the publisher on the explanation he had offered as to the 
cause of the woman’s death. Regretting that it had not been an 
Englishman who had made the chemical analysis, ‘Crocus’? made 
no effort to conceal his fear that henceforth few or no discoveries of 
this kind would be made in England or Holland, for, he added, ‘‘such 
great miracles will be found only by the learned Fathers of the 
Catholic Church.” 

An unusual case of pregnancy aroused the interest of the readers 
of the Boston Evening Post** which reported that within less than six 
months, at Foligno, Italy, the wife of a day labourer had given birth 
to two children, both being ‘“‘well and hearty.” 

The flight made by signor Lunardi, an Italian living in London, in 
an air balloon having a capacity of 18,200 cubic feet, was reported in 
the Salem Gazette.87 The balloon was of oil silk and signor Lunardi 


8 Phil., July to Dec. 1801, 1, 13-25; 64-87; 128-138. 

8 N. Y., Jan. 1800, n, 1-3. The fountain is, of course not in Italy, but the 
article is included in this study because of Petrarch’s personal contacts with it. 

* March 7, 1736. 8 May 2, 1737, 2. 

86 January 20, 1766. 87 January 4, 1785. 
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flew to a “considerable height”? and a distance of twenty-five or 
twenty-six miles. It was reported that more than 120,000 spectators 
had viewed this “astonishing event.”’ 

The invention of a ‘curious’ carbine at Paris by Magotti, an 
Italian, was received with special interest. According to the report, 
the carbine discharged six balls at one time, without any more 
powder than what the common carbine used by the troops required 
for one ball. Because of their greater efficiency in warfare, it was 
planned to supply the French cavalry with these carbines.** 

Professor Joseph Bruni, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Turin, wrote a paper on ‘‘A wonderful and affecting account of the 
preservation of three persons buried above five weeks in snow sixty 
feet deep” which was published in the Philosophical Transactions, in 
October 1757. The paper, reprinted in the New York Mercury*® re- 
counted the rescue of three persons who had been trapped during a 
snowstorm in a stable near their house located in a little town called 
Bergemoletto, in the upper valley of Stura. After five weeks, the 
rescuers finally reached the stable where they found two women and 
a child still alive. 

Reproducing an article from the Sentimental and Masonic Maga- 
zine, the New York Magazine® published what it called the ““Mem- 
oirs of the celebrated Farinelli,’’*! outlining the musical career of this 
popular singer whose “surprising talents” “raptured” and ‘“en- 
chanted” large audiences in several European countries. 

A discovery of socotrine aloe juice by signor Fabbroni® was re- 
ported in the Medical Repository.” Mr. Fabbroni found that by a 
simple exposure to the air, a juice expressed from the leaves of soco- 
trine aloe yielded a very deep and violet purple dye, which might 
prove highly useful in forming a pigment that could be used in 
miniature painting ad for dyeing silks. The same issue of the Medical 
Repository™ reported Spallanzani’s “barbarous” experiments on bats 
which led the scientist to conclude that bats possessed a new sense, 
unknown apparently to other animals, but which enabled them to 
direct their motions when deprived of eyesight. Quoting advices 
from Milan, the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser™ re- 





88 Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, June 5, 1787. 
89 October 10, 757, 1. 9 N. Y., June 1795, v1, 361-363. 
% He was Carlo Broschi (1705-1782). Born in Andria. Famous singer. Died 
in Bologna. 

% Giovanni Fabbroni (1752-1832), Florence. Famous naturalist, econo- 
mist, philologist and archaeologist. % New York, 1799, m1, 223. 
% New York, 1799, u, 225. % Oct. 14, 1788. 
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ported that a lady of that city, by name Anfani, had been appointed 
by the Pope a professor of the University of Bologna. Besides all the 
modern languages, she was well versed in mathematics, and had 
written an admirable treatise on music, in which she wrote that “the 
soul consists of harmony! the soul of the generous and amiable!’’ 

In conclusion, it may be stated that enough evidence has been 
gathered to prove that Americans of the eighteenth century had a 
very inadequate and imperfect knowledge of Italy and the Italians. 
Various reasons have been advanced in an effort to explain this con- 
dition, but the most important was the fact that until after the 
American Revolution the colonial magazines and newspapers ob- 
tained most of their information from foreign sources, particularly 
from England, and this occurred during a period when the average 
Englishman despised the Italian character. Although after the Revo- 
lution, the situation improved, yet the knowledge that the average 
American possessed of Italy and the Italians, to judge by the quality 
and quantity of the published articles, remained very unsatisfactory 
and imperfect. It is necessary to come almost to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, to the period of Italy’s struggle for political 
unification and independence, before Americans of the stature of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Eliot, Holmes, Parsons, Norton, Whittier, 
Bryant, Taylor, and many others show any serious interest in Italy 
and her people. This interest, in turn, could not but arouse a real and 
genuine desire to study more deeply than ever before Italy’s con- 
tribution to all phases of culture and art, thus setting new standards 
of taste and marking America’s entrance into a more profound and 
keener intellectual life. 

Howarp R. Marraro 


Columbia University 
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ADDENDA 


Babcock, R. W. ‘English Interest in Italy and Italian Romantic Criticism in 
the 18th Century.”’ Philological Quarterly, xxv1, 2 (April 1947), 152-158. 
Questions the results of present scholarship, which generally deny the 
influence of Italian criticism upon English 18th Century criticism, and 
presents a bibliography of English periodical articles containing material 
on Italian literature and criticism, with the purpose of inciting a compre- 
hensive study on the subject. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. ‘‘Anglo-Romance Etymologies.’’ American Speech, xx, 
2 (April 1947), 99-103. Two of the notes concern Italian: 1) Eng. 
aventurine <Fr. aventurine <Ital. avventurina or (vetro) avventurino (from 
avventura); 2) Eng. garboil < Fr. garbouil < Ital. garbuglio. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Appunti d’italo-americano.”’ Lingua nostra, vit, 1 (Mar. 
1947), 26-27. Consists of eleven notes which correct the etymology, or 
discuss the phonology, of Italo-American words that have penetrated 
into Italian dialects—words which had been erroneously analyzed in 
previous issues of Lingua nostra. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Proto-Romance baréAne Strong Man.”’ Studies in 
Linguistics, v, 3 (July 30, 1947), 65-68. Analyzes the various proposed 
etymologies of Ital. barone (“‘knave’’), Fr. baron (“brave man’’), Sp. 
barén (‘‘man’’), etc., and then suggests, as a probable etymology, a recon- 
structed Proto-Romance form, baréAne, ‘“‘strong man.” 

Lenhart, John M., O,F,M. Cap, “Fra Giocondo da Verona, Architect of St. 
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Peter’s in Rome.” Franciscan Studies, vu, 3 (Sept. 1947), 348-350. A 
succinct account of Fra Giocondo’s work, not only as architect and 
engineer, but also as teacher and humanist. 


Setton, Kenneth M. “Some Recent Views of the Italian Renaissance.” 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, 
1947, 5-34. An informative and critical survey which discusses in detail: 
Von Martin’s analysis of the rise of the bourgeoisie and its relationship to 
humanism; Gentile’s thesis of the ‘‘Renaissance spirit’ and the idealistic 
reaction against the work of Italian economic historians; Italian defense 
of the Renaissance concept; Toffanin’s contention that humanism is in 
the tradition of Catholicism; the low evaluation of Renaissance science 
by Thorndike, Randall, and Durand; the thesis of Baron and Cassirer 
that the critical humanistic spirit was an indispensable prelude to the 
objective scientific performance of the 16th and 17th Centuries; Nord- 
strém and Duhem’s insistence upon the originality and importance of 
French medieval scholarship; Panofsky’s apology of the Renaissance 
concept in art; Whitfield’s return to the antiquated conception of 
Petrarch. In conclusion, the author feels that recent studies have ne- 
glected the important classical renascence in Catalonia and the significant 
researches of Rubio i Lluch—a lacuna which he proceeds to fill. 
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BENEDETTO Croce, Jl Concetto Moderno della Storia. Discorso per l’in- 
augurazione dell’Istituto italiano per gli studi storici, seguito da altri 
scritti attinenti all’argomento. Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 1947. Pp. 46. 


On February 16, 1947, the Italian Institute for Historical Studies was 
established in Naples, with Senator Benedetto Croce as its first president. 
He began his inaugural address most effectively by reminding his listeners 
that in 1722 Giovan Battista Vico had climbed the same stairs which they had. 
How revolutionary and important Vico’s place was in historical thinking has 
been emphasized in a number of Senator Croce’s writings. Here again he 
pays tribute in a brief, adequate, and brilliant summary, and he added a 
personal item that speaks eloquently. When an artist asked him thirty-five 
years ago for “‘a symbol and a motto” for one of the rooms in his library, Croce 
gave him the following from Vico: “la filosofia e la filologia sono nate a un 
parto.”” An analysis of illuminism and positivism shows how incomplete they 
are in relation to a concept of history. There cannot be two kinds of truth. 
There is only one. There are encouraging signs in our century when one com- 
pares the histories of literatures in the ninteenth century with those of the last 
fifty years. 

As interesting as the address itself are the constitution and bylaws for the 
Institute. The introduction and the first article state the Institute is being 
housed in the palace once in the possession of Vico’s pupil, Prince Filomarino 
della Rocca d’Aspide, now the property of Croce’s four daughters. The In- 
stitute is being provided for by five banks, two of Rome, one each of Naples, 
Milan, and Genoa, and other contributors. There is a council of seven mem- 
bers, who will direct all the necessary items, such as admission of students, 
scholarships for Italians and foreigners, amplification of the program as times 
improve. 

A forerunner of the Institute was a Society for Political Studies, which was 
organized in Naples in 1924, but was suppressed in about a year by fascism. 
Senator Croce gave an inaugural address, which is included in this pamphlet 
and is especially related to the ideals and purposes of the Institute. In the 
address of 1924, “Gli Studi di teoria della politica,” Senator Croce expressed 
his pleasure that such a society should be organized in Naples with its rich 
heritage of political studies and stated that it was needed after the effects of 
the nineteenth century. He gave his listeners some practical warnings. They 
must not fail to see the prosaic character of politics, which indeed lacks “‘il 
divino sorriso dell’arte, o la serenita della sapienza, o la dolcezza austera della 
bonta.” Students of politics must avoid being led astray by such slogans as 
Equality, Fraternity, and Liberty. They must avoid the false doctrine of 
the separation of politics and morals. He closed by offering a wish in keeping 
with his teaching. If in years which might be near or remote, some of his 
listeners would be taking an active part in government, they would recall the 
time spent, discussions, inspiration, and instruction in the Society which had 
trained their minds and formed their political character. 

After reading the two addresses and the constitution for the young Insti- 
tute, one cannot help congratulating the students who will study there: the 
thoroughness of the plan, the inspiration given by all who are sponsoring the 
Institute, and the generosity of Senator Croce, who is making his library ac- 
cessible and is giving his time and his experience. But the plan is even more 
noble than the preceding sentence may imply. It is intended to be effective 
beyond the confines of Naples. 

Mary Luciuie SHay 


University of Illinois 
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Pietro La Cote: Scrittori Straniert (Antologia con notizie introduttive sulle 
varie letterature). Milano, Casa Editrice L. Trevisini, 1947. pag. 304. 


Il buon Abate di Monte Atino, Berchet, nel 1816 rivolgeva agl’Italiani il 
seguente ammonimento, che 6 opportuno ancora oggi: 

“Leggete Omero, leggete Virgilio, che Dio ve ne benedica! Ma tributate e 
vigilie e incenso anche a tutti gli altri begli altari che i poeti in ogni tempo e in 
ogni luogo innalzarono alla natura.” 

Questo volume del La Cute, insigne professore presso un liceo della Citta 
Eterna, costituisce un lodevole sforzo inteso a colmare una grave lacuna, in 
conformita coi recenti programmi ministeriali che prescrivono per i licei 
classici e scientifici e per gl’istituti magistrali “lo studio delle letterature 
straniere e particolarmente della francese, tedesca, russa, inglese, ameri- 
cana,”’ come integrazione allo studio della letteratura italiana, e “la lettura 
delle principali opere dei pid importanti autori stranieri con saggi delle 
migliori traduzioni.”’ 

Quest’antologia vuol essere una guida piacevole ai giovani italiani nello 
studio delle letterature straniere, e percid da le notizie essenziali sullo svolgi- 
mento della letteratura francese, tedesca, russa, inglese, americana, e passi 
dei principali scrittori, preceduti da brevi profili dei medesimi. 

Attraverso le notizie introduttive e la scelta dei brani sono messi in evidenza 
i legami che queste letterature hanno con la letteratura italiana, cosi gli 
alunni apprenderanno quanta luce spirituale ]’Italia ha diffuso presso le varie 
nazioni, e quanta ne ha anche da esse ricevuto. 

Fra circa cinquanta traduttori compresi nella presente antologia vanno 
annoverati: Carducci, Pascoli, Zanella, Maffei...e fra i viventi Vincenzo 
Errante, Diego Valeri, Enrico Damiani, Luigi Salvini, Massimo Spiritini, 
Raffaele Spinelli, Lionello Fiumi, e Leo Magnino. 

Questo bel volume contiene anche un’appendice “Fiorita di liriche” con 
brevi poesie che varranno a far conoscere i pid importanti poeti del mondo. 

“Scrittori Stranieri’” provano che in Italia non si sono cristalizzati nello 
studio dei classici italiani, ma che bravi studiosi traducono e fanno conoscere i 
maggiori scrittori d’ogni parte del mondo. 

“Incominciamo cosi, dice testualmente il La Cute, nelle scuola quegli 
scambi culturali coll’estero di cui tanto si parla in questo tempo e che ser- 
viranno, al di sopra delle eterne vicende del vinto e del vincitore, a sentirci— 
almeno nel campo della cultura—veramente figli della stessa grande famiglia: 


l'umanita.” 
Tuomas Russo 


Brooklyn College 


JosEpH Jackson: A Bibliography of the Works of Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Reprinted from The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 8°, 
pp. 126, ill., s.1.n.d. 


Si tratta di una ristampa indipendente degli elenchi che |’A. aveva pubbli- 
cato a puntate nel Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, che é 
organo della Historical Society of Pennsylvania, con sede a Philadelphia.! 

L’unica bibliografia delle opere del Leland che potesse appena chiamarsi 


1 Nel volume, alle cui pagine é@ stata data una numerazione propria, non 
c’é traccia né di luogo né di data di pubblicazione, e manca ogni riferimento ai 
numeri de! Magazine dai quali é stato ricavato, ma che sono i seguenti: anno 
XLIx (1925) pp. 261-288, 329-348, L (1926) pp. 38-63, 149-162, 254-266, 


367-379. 
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tale, era stata finora quella publicata in appendice alla biografia scritta da 
Elizabeth Robins Pennells; ma non si trattava, in verita, che di una modesta 
e imperfetta Check-list, e mancava sempre un elenco, se non completo almeno 
abbondante e ordinato, dei numerosi scritti di questo eclettico rappresentante 
della cultura americana dell’800. Per cui dobbiamo accogliere con grande 
compiacimento la fatica dell’A. il quale ha per primo tentato di redigere un 
inventario per quanto possibile completo e descrittivo di un materiale ab- 
bondante e sparso come pochi altri, riuscendo a fornire un valido strumento 
di consultazione e di informazione. 

Charles G. Leland, considerato il pid versatile fra i figli di cui Philadelphia 
(dov’era nato il 15 Agosto 1824) si vanta, era un erudito, e nonostante la 
vastita e la varieta delle materie aile quali si dedicava riusciva sempre a dar 
prova di possedere in ognuna una solida e spesso autorevole competenza, 
Alcuni studi e ricerche di carattere etnografico-linguistico, dimostrano in- 
fatti la lucidita e originalita delle opinioni che egli si era formato sopra argo- 
menti allora poco o niente praticati; chi, ad esempio, si occupa di lingue zin- 
gare, di gerghi furbeschi e di lingue franche, sa quanto questi studi debbano al 
nostro romantico pioniere. Cosa ancor pit degna di nota, e invidiabile, egli 
possedeva il dono di rendere attraenti i suoi scritti. 

Dalla bibliografia del Jackson balza evidente la multiforme e instancabile 
attivita del Leland, il quale fu via via artista, poeta, critico, folclorista, filologo, 
archeologo,umorista, giornalista, avvocato, soldato, editore, riformatore, edu- 
catore ed altro ancora, oltre che viaggiatore irrequieto; nelle sue Memoirs, eglisi 
dichiara persino rivoluzionario. Lettura interessante, questa della bibliografia, 
che ci illumina sulla di lui insaziabile sete di sapere e di dire, e sulla imprevedi- 
bile sorte di opere predilette assai pid dall’autore che dal pubblico, e viceversa. 
Per esempio, é stabilito che le Hans Breitmann Ballads non rappresentavano, 
nelle intenzioni del Leland, niente di superiore ad un saggio per uso personale 
del proprio estro poetico e del gusto per l’umorismo. Eppure a queste gusto- 
sissime ballate, scritte in un ineffabile linguaggio anglo-tedesco, che passarono 
di fortuna in fortuna e sono ancor oggi conosciutissime, egli deve in gran parte 
la sua notorieta internazionale. E fra i cultori di studi linguistici é simpati- 
camente popolare l’utile Pidgin-English Sing-Song, che pure non é fra le sue 
opere di maggior impegno. 

Lodiamo lo scrupolo espresso dal Jackson circa l’incompletezza, intesa in 
senso assoluto, del proprio lavoro; conveniamo con lui che é quasi impossibile 
rintracciare tutto cid che il Leland ha prodotto, specialmente le cose minori, 
tanto pid che vari scritti sembrano essere andati totalmente perduti, visto che 
non si conoscono esemplari esistenti di lavori pur noti per via indiretta. 

Poco potrei quindi aggiungere alla accurata compilazione del Jackson, 
nella quale si sente perd la mancanza di un indice generale ordinato per titoli, 
il quale avrebbe utilmente integrato l’ordinamento cronologico dato alla ma- 
teria, che é tradizionale ma di poco pratica consultazione. Segnalo tuttavia 
che il pregevole lavoro di W. J. Burke, The Literature of Slang, With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Eric Partridge, New York, The New York Library, 1939, 
elenca alcuni lavori del Leland che sembrano sconosciuti al Jackson, e cioé: 
Albert Barrére & Charles G. Leland, A dictionary of slang, jargon & cant ecc., 
Edinburgh, Ballantyne Press 1889-90, 2 voll. in 8°; e Ch. G. Leland, The cat- 
tle range idiom, manoscritto della Collezione Leland, vol. x (British Museum 
Catalogue of additions to manuscripts, 1916-1920, London 1933, 8° p. 45, n° 
39561). Manca pure l’indicazione di alcune edizioni successive di opere elen- 
cate nella bibliografia, come ad es.: The English gipsies and their language, 4th 
ed. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1893, 259 pp., 12° (il Jack- 
son cita la prima del 1873), e The Breitmann Ballads—Selecled—A new Edi- 
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tion, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triiber & Co., 1913, x11, 116, 32°. Infine, 
non trovo indicato |’articolo Pidgin-English und sein Verhdltniss zu anderen 
Mischsprachen, pubblicato negli Actes du Huttitme Congres International des 
Orientalistes, tenu en 1889 & Stockholm et a Christiania, Section II: Aryenne, 
ler fascicule, Leyde, E. J. Brill 1892 (4e partie, rv, pp. 97-103). 

Ho pure la possibilita di recare un sia pur lieve contributo originale al lavoro 
qui segnalato, contributo che é in relazione con la lunga permanenza del 
Leland a Firenze, dove egli mori il 20 marzo 1903. 

,’ noto il suo interesse nelle classi sociali equivoche e nel loro linguaggio, 
e sono pure noti i cospicui contributi da lui portati in questo campo, rappre- 
sentati da apprezzati studi sui gerghi criminali e sulle parlate zingariche. E’ 
naturale che la simpatia e ]’attitudine per l’argomento, unite all’ansia innata 
di estendere ovunque le sue ricerche, lo inducessero ad interessarsi anche dei 
nostri furbeschi, del cui studio si era gid incominciato a comprendere |’im- 
portanza anche in Italia. E il Leland non dovette tardare a procurarsi le nostre 
fonti a stampa pit classiche. 

Tre volumetti sicuramente appartenuti al Leland, in edizioni adesso piut- 
tosto rare, fanno oggi parte della mia biblioteca personale. I] Leland vi aveva 
inserito alcuni fogli bianchi, fissandovi sopra idee e annotandovi notizie ri- 
guardanti l’argomento, ora in italiano ora in inglese, qualche volta con data e 
firma. Queste note, scritte a penna, sono indubbiamente autentiche, e ritengo 
che a parte il loro valore estrinseco di autografi, presentino notevole interesse 
per gli studiosi; e cid non sono per la personalita dell’autore, ma anche perché 
recano osservazioni e materiali inediti, se non del tutto nuovi, sui gerghi 
italiani e stranieri. I] materiale italiano é di evidente origine centro-settentrio- 
nale, appartenendo quindi al fortissimo gruppo dei gerghi nostri che presen- 
tano maggiori affinita lessicali reciproche e innestano ancor salde radici nel- 
l’antico furbesco toscano. 


Riproduco integralmente questi autografi. 
Il primo volumetto é il famoso Modo Novo da Intendere la Lingva Zerga, 


Cioé Parlar Furbesco. Opera non men piaceuole che vtilissima. Con vn Capitolo, 
& quattro Sonetti in Lingua Zerga, nouamente posti in luce. Di Nuouo ristam- 
pata per ordine di Alfabetto. In Venetia, et in Bassano, Per Gio: Ant: Remond: 
Con Licenza de’ Super. (s.d.). Ecco l’autografo, che riproduce anzitutto l’ac- 
cenno bibliografico al Modo Novo che ne fa il Biondelli alle pp. 32-33 del vo- 
lume di cui dird pid oltre: 

Fra le opere pubblicate sulla lingua furbesca Italiana ci somministrarono 
alquanti materiali il libricciuolo intitolato: Modo da intendere la lingua Zerga 
o parlare Furbesco, riprodotto pid volte colle stampe nei secoli passati. 


Studii sulle Lingue Furbesche— 
di B. Biondelli, Milano, 1846— 


How, when, where, and by whom this lingua Zerga (i.e. Gergo, Jargon) was 
ever spoken is a mystery. It has nothing in common with the real language of 
the roads which is much the same with that spoken in Switzerland, Austria 
and Germany which is half Hebrew. Zerga or Gergo are forms of the word 
Jargon. Charles G, Leland. 

This work was published in Florence A.D. 1619—but this was not the Ist 
edition as it declares that it is “reprinted with the words alphabetically ar- 
ranged.” There is a beautiful reprint of 1828, 250 copies only published.? 


? Nel fissare la data del 1619 il Leland é stato certamente tratto in errore 
dalla dichiarazione di cui, nel Trattato di Bianti del 1828 qui sotto citato, 6 
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Il secondo volume é il conosciuto Trattato dei Bianti ovver Pitocchi, e Vaga- 
bondi. Col modo d’imparare la lingua furbesca., Italia, co’ caratteri di F. Didot, 
1828, vale a dire la “‘beautiful reprint” prima menzionata. Dopo la firma e la 
data: “Charles G, Leland—Florence, 1897,” leggiamo: “Though nothing is 
said of it in the introduction, this work, or rather the Trattato dei Bianti is a 
reprint of a book of 55 pages, bearing the title 71 Vagabondo Ouero Sferza de 
Guidoni. Opera nuova, nella quale si scoprono le grandi, malitie & inganni 
di coloro che vanno girando il mondo alle spese altrui. Data in luce, per Auerti- 
mento de’ Semplici, dal Sig. Rafael Frianoro—In Viterbo—Con licenza dei 
Superiori. Di nuovo ristampato. No date but apparently at the end of the 
XVII century. I have it before me. Also the Modo Novo da intendere La 
Lingua Zerga, cioe di parlar Furbesco- &c. In Venetia et in Bassano. No date 
but apparently early in the XVI cent. This reprint was apparently unknown 
to Biondelli, who at least makes no mention of it in his Studii sulle Lingue 
Furbesche, the which latter work is far inferior to this as regards the Italian 
Jargon.”’ Veniamo infine al terzo volumetto, non meno conosciuto dei precedenti 
da parte dei gergalisti. Si tratta appunto del citato lavoro di B. Biondelli, 
Studii sulle lingue furbesche, Milano, Civelli G. e. C. 1846, che pid ci interessa 
dato che nei fogli inseriti prima del frontespizio sono riprodotte dal Leland 
alcune nostre espressioni furbesche, malamente trascrittegli nel 1896 da una 
informatrice italiana. Queste espressioni non ci giungono nuove, essendo gia 
note a gran parte dei gerghi di furfanti, venditori ambulanti e girovaghi 
nostrani, soprattutto settentrionali, ed aventi spiccato carattere nazionale: 

Gergo. Communicated by Maddalena Talenti 1896. ‘Le scrivo qualche 
parola di gergo intesa dagli Zingari e daltri girovaghi, pero ho imparato poco 
ma appena ne potro sapere del altro le scrivero. Rifilali ai suoi visi. Dallo a 
quello. Le toga la pivella (Le Toga), E bella la ragazza. E togo il Bacalino. E 
buono il paese. E lofiu la pivella. E brutta la ragazza. E togo il diritto. E 
buono il nostro compagno girovago. E lofiu il contrasto (e cattivo il paiesano 
quello che non a del medesimo mio mestiere. Smincio guarda tartire (uno chi 
va a fare i suoi bisogni) Scarpina a la giusta. (Fuggi ce la Giustizia.) Glielo 
rifilerei nella banda alla pivella. (Farei all amore con quella bella ragazza.)” 
Sempre prima del frontespizio il Leland esprime un equilibrato parere sui- 
Yoperetta del Biondelli, che é@ certo lavoro meritorio ma poco originale: 
The author Biondelli is entitled to credit for having written on a little prac- 
tised subject. He drew his knowledge however apparently entirely from 
books, and had no practical knowledge of the roads, or of the lowest class. 
Like most Italian scholarship, his was all second hand. Pit oltre troviamo 
la firma ed una data, probabilmente quella d’acquisto del libro: “Charles G. 
Leland. Florence May 28, 1896.”’ Prima del saggio di Vocabolario Furbesco 
Germanico, il quale occupa le pp. 125-152 dello stesso volume del Biondelli, 
é intercalato un altro foglietto, ricoperto su entrambe le facce dalla carat- 
teristica scrittura del Leland: There are many more Hebrew words in the fol- 
lowing collection than Biondelli was aware of. I am not sure but I think that 





preceduta la riproduzione del glossario furbesco contenuto nella edizione del 
Nuovo modo pubblicata appunto nel 1619 a Firenze, alle Scalee di Badia. I 
nostro esemplare, di cui non si conosce la data di stampa, é citato al n. 2340 da 
G. Pitré nella Bibliografia delle tradizioni popolari d’Italia, Torino-Palermo, 
Carlo Clausen 1894, p. 173, ed é stato utilizzato in una tesi inedita di laurea 
di Erminia Gavazzi, Saggio di un’ edizione critica del ‘‘ Modo novo da intendere la 
lingua Zerga,”’ Universita di Padova, anno acc. 1943-44, relatore Prof. Carlo 
Tagliavini. Secondo detta tesi, la pid vecchia edizione di quest’ operetta, 
generalmente considerata del 1594, viene or fatta risalire al 1546. 
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this Vocabulary is much the same with the one made and published by Martin 
Luther. 

There have been several large vocabularies of this jargon published in 
Germany, as for instance that of Thiele. In all of them there is the same pro- 
portion of Jiddisch, many of the words being very corrupt. 

Those who speak this language on the roads call it among themselves 
Jénisch. 

There is however a Jenish so strangely harsh and different from this; 
spoken in the Tyrol and perhaps all over Austria; that I am sure it is an un- 
discovered tongue. I have only heard of it from tinkers of the wildest kind. 
I have never seen such people described in any novel. Borrow certainly had 
no idea whatever even of a certain kind of savages who are found however all 
over Europe. The wildest of his characters are sober compared to them. But 


they conceal it till one becomes intimate. They are like mad goblins. 
Charles Godfrey Leland. 


Infine, numerose postille a matita sono state aggiunte di fianco ai termini 
repertoriati nel vocabolario furbesco germanico: ora si tratta della semplice 
traduzione inglese della voce, ora di indicazioni varie, ora di parole di altre 
lingue ricondotte alla mente del Leland dalla attenta lettura del glossario, e 
da lui notate a guisa di tentativi etimologici, o per lo meno di raffronti. 

ALBERTO MENARINI 
Bologna 


Domenico VitTorini: Italian Grammar. Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany, 1947. ix 386 pp. $3.00. 


This text has been awaited with interest for several years by those who 
are familiar with the success that Professor Vittorini has attained at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in initiating various classes of students into the study 
of the Italian language. The latter under his guidance have acquired in a very 
brief time a thorough preparation for extensive reading, an ability to compre- 
hend the spoken language, and some facility to converse in it. The very prac- 
tical concise presentation of the elementary rules of grammar which the author 
has now made available to his colleagues will enable them to imitate in some 
degree the excellent work accomplished by Professor Vittorini. 

In twenty-six lessons, consisting of from five to ten pages, the basic ele- 
ments of Italian grammar are offered in simple form. The exercises in each 
lesson supply a thorough drill of the new points under consideration, and 
provide an effective review of those already covered in preceding lessons. 
The continuity of the reading sections of the lessons is skilfully preserved, 
since they all center around the experiences of an American boy who goes to 
Rome with his family and studies with an Italian teacher. This device 
familiarizes the student with a working vocabulary that is both practical and 
cultural. A simple but clear and precise method is employed to enable the 
student to recognize where the stress falls, the open and close sounds of e and 
o, split diphthongs, and the hard sounds of s and z. An excellent appendix indi- 
cates an efficient system for facilitating the acquisition of a vocabulary, 
stresses the importance of observing the quality of e and o, and supplies a 
complete treatment of the verb, including irregular verbs. 

The few errors that have crept into the printing do not impair seriously 
the usefulness of this text. It meets so adequately a need that exists in our ele- 
mentary courses in Italian that a reprinting will be inevitable. To facilitate 
the latter task, a partial list of desirable corrections are indicated. Some of 
the mistakes in spelling are as follows: d for di (p. 24), lessions for lessons (p. 
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25), vicino for vicino alla (p. 29), lunedi for lunedi (p. 34), spanuolo for spa- 
gnuolo (p. 41), lontano for lontana (p. 106), vuole for vuele (p. 115), riverente- 
ment for riverentemente (p. 161), grandissimia for grandissima (p. 183), bamini 
for bambini (p. 187), does for doesn’t (p. 211), Professore for Professor (p. 216), 
a for td (p. 226), cultura for coltura (p. 228), and beautitudine for beatitudine 
(p. 230). The general Italian-English vocabulary is fairly complete, but a few 
words which appear in the Italian reading exercises have been omitted, in- 
cluding the following: Girolamo (p. 56), Vaticano (p. 97), pilastro (p. 98), 
presso (p. 124), and repubblica (p. 213). It would be desirable to include 
salotto (p. 62) in the vocabulary of Lesson VIII. 

In general, the sentences given to illustrate rules of grammar are excellent 
with few exceptions. However, the formality in Scriva, mio caro figliuelo (p. 60) 
appears unusual. An obvious error is Lui sej ne sta a casa sua..., He stays 
in his home... (p. 61). Cosi has been omitted in the following sentence: Non 
vi ¢ nessuno che parli bene come lui, There is no one who speaks as well as he 
(p. 112). It is questionable that Che jo vada li, non sard mai (p. 112) illustrates 
an independent clause. 

The average student may experience difficulty with the exercise (F., p. 
117) on the distinction between allora and poi, since no indication of the dif- 
ference is provided by a preceding explanation or in the general vocabulary. 
In his discussion of The Indefinite si, the author states: “If the object of the 
verb in Italian is plural, the verb is in the plural.’’ The reviewer prefers the 
traditional manner of considering such a construction as a reflexive with 
passive force. The statement, “‘The third persons singular and plural of the 
present subjunctive are used for the corresponding persons in the imperative.” 
(p. 128), is not clear enough for most students, especially since examples are 
lacking. 

The author’s method of indicating the quality of the vowel is excellent, 
and is usually present at the initial appearance of a word in the exercises. It 
would be desirable also to indicate the quality again, when the word reap- 
pears after being absent from a number of intervening pages as in the case of 
the following words: prendere (p. 123), cupola (p. 125), Rigoletto (p. 133), 
periodo (p. 162), elettrict (p. 170), chilometri (p. 182), and libera (p. 190). 

Vireit A. WARREN 


Cumberland University 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A SUBSIDY FOR 1948 


We are again pleased to express our gratitude to President Snyder and 
Dean Tebbutt for the subsidy of $500.00 granted to us by Northwestern 
University to help us meet this year’s expenses. 


MLA PAPERS 


At the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion held in Detroit on Dec. 29, 30 and 31, 1947, the papers presented in the 
Italian discussion group I, Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian, were: ‘‘Are 
there Two Melissas, Both Enchantresses, in the Furioso?’’ by Donato Inter- 
noscia (Akron); “‘Le Opere Minori di Ludovico Ariosto nell’Orlando Furioso’’ 
by Allan H. Gilbert (Duke); “I Nomi di Parentela nell’AJS” by Giuliano 
Bonfante (Princeton). In Italian II, Modern Italian, the following papers 
were given: “The Conceptual Scheme of De Sanctis’ Storia as Criticized by 
Later Historians of Italian Literature’ by Elio Gianturco (Chicago); “‘Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Lightning Rod in the Poetry of Italy’ by Antonio Pace 
(Syracuse); “‘La Poesia Non-Napoietana di Salvatore Di Giacomo’ by 
Ferdinando D. Maurino (Triple City College). Papers offered in other groups 
or sections dealing wholly or partially with Italian were: “Literary Implica- 
tions of Scientific Exchanges between Italy and America” by Antonio Pace 
read in General Topics VII: Literature and Science; ‘‘The Survival of Latin 
campsare and quassare in Italian, French and Ibero-Romance ” by Yakov 
Malkiel (California), “‘The New Italian Linguistic Atlas of Corsica” by G. 
Bonfante,’”’ The Origin of Spanish ferreruelo, Italian ferraiuolo and the Im- 
portance of the Lingua Franca for Romance Etymology” by Juan Corominas 
(Chicago), all three read in the Comparative Romance Linguistics group; 
“Raleigh’s Discourse of War and its Debt to Machiavelli by Vincent Luciani” 
(City College) and “Ben Jonson’s Use of Minturno’s De Poeta’’ by Henry L. 
Snuggs (Wake Forest) in Comparative Literature IV; The Concept of Pre- 
figuration in Certain Mediaeval Texts’? by Erich Auerbach (Istanbul) read 
in the Mediaeval (Interdepartmental) Section; “The Realistic Approach in 
the Evaluation of Romanticism in Modern Italian Criticism’? by Domenico 
Vittorini (Pennsylvania) read in General Topics I, Poetic Form and General 


Aesthetics. 
LANGUAGES IN TEACHER COLLEGE RECORD 


The Teachers College Record of Columbia University devotes its December 
issue to current dynamics in the teaching of English and foreign languages in 
the high school and college. It contains: “‘Gathering Forces in the High School 
English Curriculum” by Ida A. Jewett; ““New Patterns in College English: 
Communication Arts in the Making” by Lennox Grey; ‘‘On the Teaching of 
the English Language”’ by Aileen Traver Kitchin; ‘“The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages Since World War II” by Daniel P. Girard, and other material 
that will be of interest to our readers. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY AND BROADCASTING 


A study of languages by aspirants to radio fame is of vital importance, ac- 
cording to Alice Keith, Director of the National Academy of Broadcasting, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C. Miss Keith says that students too frequently feel 
all they need is a flair for speaking extemporaneously and find themselves 
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out in the cold when they are confronted with an audition script containing 
foreign musical and geographical terms. The National Academy of Broad- 
casting, throughout its course, requires the students to study the pronuncia- 
tion of Italian, Spanish, French, German and Russian, and urges students to 
study at least two languages seriously, if they hope to succeed in the field of 
radio. ‘“‘The earliest announcers,’ Miss Keith says, “‘were selected from the 
ranks of singers because they were familiar with the proper pronunciation of 
various foreign languages.’’ Radio has made the world so small today that a 
knowledge of languages is of prime importance. 


IGNAZIO SILONE AND THE INTELLECTUALS 


On the 5th of June 1947 Ignazio Silone read a paper before the Pen Club 
at Basle “On the Place of the Intellect and the Pretensions of the Intel- 
lectual.”’ In this he points out that writers and artists are not a class unto 
themselves with a moral integrity superior to the rest. They are essentially 
a part of their environment. Moreover, they are often prone to overlook 
ethical values and will not fight for them if in so doing their own personal 
success will be affected. They like others have indulged in wide-spread scape- 
goat hunting forgetting that they, too, are victims of the nihilism of our age 
which has resulted in perpetuating or condoning the very things that we 
sought to eradicate in the last war. This paper has been reproduced in the 
December number of the British magazine Horizon, which contains an excel- 
lent review of Quasimodo’s Giorno dopo Giorno by Bowra. Another translation 
of the Silone paper had appeared previously in the Aug. Sept. number of Les 
Temps Modernes, in a large issue devoted to Italy, which gives expression to 
the leftist point of view under three headings: Critique, Guerre and Crise. 


A COMMEMORATION OF GIOVANNI ALFREDO CESAREO 


In his commemoratory address published in the Bollettino Storico Catanese, 
xi-x11, 1946-47, Giulio Natali deals with his subject in three parts: the man, 
the poet and the critic, covering the ground chronologically in each case. 
Cesareo’s passionate nature was redeemed by sorrow and Christian resigna- 
tion and by the inspiration he imparted in his teaching at the University of 
Messina where he taught for 37 years. As a poet he is complex in thought and 
subject matter and is at his best in his last three volumes: J Canti di Pan 
(1920), I Poem dell’Ombra (1923) and Colloqgui con Dio (1928). These are 
most revealing of his soul. As critic he was first somewhat under the influence 
of the positivistic school, but soon worked completely in the direction taken 
by De Sanctis, producing works of great merit though marred at times by 
polemics and disagreement. Natali emphasises the fact that while Cesareo 
is an eminent figure in the world of art, his concrete contribution to this world 
has not been determined due to the lack of a bio-bibliography, studies de- 
termining his place in contemporary poetry, and his place in the history of 
aesthetics and literary history. In these fields the commemorator has here 
prepared the way for future investigators. 


PERSONALIA 


James Peirolo and Angelo Danesino are in charge of a sizeable group of 
students of Italian at John Carroll University in Cleveland. Joseph V. Greco 
is teaching Italian at the University of Pittsburgh. Norma V. Fornaciari is in 
charge of the first classes in Italian to be taught at Roosevelt College in 
Chicago. Marie Davis has transferred from the Wisconsin Extension Division 
in Milwaukee to Skidmore College at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., while William 
Giuliano has moved from the University of Michigan to New York University. 











HERBERT H. VAUGHAN (1884-1948) 


ROFESSOR HERBERT H. VAUGHAN, President of our asso- 
ciation in 1936, died on January 4, at the Providence Hospital, 
Oakland, California, after a long illness. 

He was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 2, 1884, and was 
the third of five sons of Victor C. and Dora T. Vaughan. He received 
his early education in the public schools of his native city and, upon 
graduating from high school, being too young to enter the Univer- 
sity, he went to Switzerland for a year where he attended the Cha- 
teau de Lancy, a cosmopolitan boys’ school at Geneva. He came 
back so well prepared, especially in languages, that he was able to 
complete his work for the bachelor’s degree in two and a half years. 
He graduated in 1903, at the age of nineteen, from the University 
of Michigan where his father served as a member of the faculty for 
nearly fifty years, and as a Dean of the School of Medicine for more 
than thirty years. In 1906 Professor Vaughan obtained his Ph. D. 
at Harvard, and began his career as an Instructor in Romance 
Languages at the University of Kansas, and at the University of 
Michigan. He spent the academic year 1908-1909 in France and Italy 
and returned to Europe severai other summers later. Much of his 
time in Italy was spent in Sicily where he visited many small com- 
munities and studied the historical development of Sicilian dialects. 
From 1909 to 1918 he was an Instructor in Romance languages at 
Trinity College (now Duke University), Dartmouth College, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. During the first World War he 
served as first lieutenant in the Military Intelligence Division of the 
general staff of the U. S. Army, and made effective use of his lin- 
guistic training. At the close of the war he joined the faculty of the 
University of Nebraska. He went next to Yale as Assistant Professor 
of Italian, and in 1923 he accepted the professorship of Italian at 
the University of California, Berkeley, where he remained until his 
death. In 1938, the Italian government, in recognition of his ex- 
cellent work in the field of Italian studies, conferred upon him the 
title of Cavaliere dell’Ordine della Corona d'Italia. 

Professor Vaughan was primarily a philologist, but he was also 
excellent in Italian literature, and gave courses on Dante, the 
Trecento, the Renaissance, and Italian Drama. He was a man of 
vast erudition, had a wonderfully retentive memory, and was above 
all a fine and a much beloved teacher. He published several studies 
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on Italian dialects and contributed articles and book reviews to the 
Romanic Review, Modern Language Forum, Italica, American Speech, 
Modern Philology, and other periodicals. Among the manuscripts he 
left behind, there is a long study on Sicilian dialects, and an incom- 
plete English translation of Tonelli’s Teatro italiano. 

With the passing away of Professor Vaughan, Italy and the 
Italians lost a sincere and faithful friend, and Italian studies in 
America lost a very valuable man. His many students and his friends 
will always remember him as a kind, generous, self-effacing gentle- 
man whose main passion was his teaching, to which he devoted forty 
years of his noble and exemplary life. His relatives and friends will 
miss him for a long time to come. None will feel his loss more than 
the members of his department at the University of California who 


worked with him for many years and learned to love him. 
M.DeF. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A.T.I. 
DECEMBER 30, 1947 


The meeting was called to order by President T. G. Bergin at 2:45 p.m., 
in the Caruso Restaurant, in Detroit, Michigan, following an excellent lunch- 
eon arranged by Mr. Dominic L. Pucci of Wayne University. The members 
of the Association gave a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Pucci, who later ex- 
tended to all present a cordial invitation for an evening at his home, at Grosse 
Pointe Farms. 

Presented by the President, Dr. M. G. Varalda, Italian Vice-Consul at 
Detroit, gave a short address welcoming the Association in Detroit. 

President Bergin reported on an exchange of letters with the appropriate 
authorities of the Department of State, in connection with the implementa- 
tion of the Fullbright Bill as it concerns Italy. The Association put itself on 
record as favoring: 1) exchange of books and periodicals between the two 
countries; 2) tours of Italy by American youths and, if possible, similar tours 
of America by Italian youth groups; 3) assistance for American scholars in 
resuming contacts with Italy. Copies of this exchange of letters were distribut- 
ed among those present. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that, in spite of increased cost, the cash 
balance on hand, this year was larger than that of the year before. He cau- 
tioned, however, against excessive optimism by pointing out that the receipts 
of this year included some items which may not be available, and some others 
which shall certainly not be available next year. He concluded by urging the 
members to help as much as possible to increase the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. Motion made, seconded, and carried to accept the report. 

The Editor of Jtalica reported that he was most gratified with the quality 
and quantity of articles submitted for publication to our quarterly by scholars 
both from this country and from Italy,—his only regret being that financial 
circumstances prevented the publication of larger issues of Italica. He stated 
that, although the financial prospects were not so bright for the coming year, 
he was hopeful that increased revenues from advertisements and from an 
enlarged membership, would eventually put our bulletin in a stronger finan- 
cial position. 

Upon suggestion of the President the Association paid tribute to the 
memory of late Professor Angelo Lipari. 

Mr. Warren reported for the Nominating Committee, and moved that the 
slate of candidates submitted be approved. The motion was seconded and 
carried. (The names of the Officers for 1948 are listed on the inside front cover 
of this issue of Jtalica.) 

Mr. Vittorini, our new President, spoke briefly urging that all members, 
especially those teaching other languages besides Italian, make an effort to 
stimulate interest in the study of Italian in our schools. 


The meeting was adjourned at 3:45 p.m. 
JosEPH Rossi 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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ITALIAN BOOKS 


One of the largest stocks in America 


Books by BENEDETTO CROCE 


Estetica come Scienza dell’Espressione e Linguistica generale. 8va. 
Edizione riveduta 592pp. Bari, 1946 $6.00 


La Filosofia di G. B. Vico. 4ta. Ed. 372pp. Bari, 1947 5.00 


Poeti e Scrittori D’Italia. (A selection of Croce’s writings arranged in 
such a way as to form a history of Italian literature from Dante to 


Pascoli.) 2 Vols. 650pp. Bari, 1927 5.00 
La Poesia. Introduzione alla critica e storia della poesia e della let- 
teratura. 363pp. Bari, 1946 4.50 
Goethe. Con una scelta delle liriche nuovamente tradotte. 4ta Ed. 
ampliata. 2 Vols. 624pp. Bari, 1946 8.50 
Poesia Antica e Moderna, Interpretazioni. 454pp. Bari, 1943 4.00 
Storia Dell’Estetica, per Saggi. 272pp. Bari, 1942 2.00 
Poesia e Non Poesia. Note sulla letteratura europea del secolo XIX. 
350pp. Bari, 1946 4.00 
Breviario di Estetica. Quattro Lezioni. 168pp. Bari, 1947 1.35 
La Critica e la Storia delle Arti Figurative. Questioni di Metodo. 300pp. 
Bari, 1946 2.75 
Giosue Carducci. Studio Critico. 210pp. Bari, 1946 1.60 
Pensiero Politico e Politica Attuale. Scritti e Discorsi. (1945). 188pp. 
Bari, 1946 2.25 
Contributo Alla Critica di Me Stesso. Nuova Ed. con appendice inedita. 
92pp. Bari, 1945 .90 
Materialismo Storico ed Economia Marxistica. Con appendice. 322pp. 
Bari, 1946 4.00 
La Storia come Pensiero e come Azione. 353pp. Bari, 1943 4.00 


If you have not received a copy of our latest catalogue, 
please send in for a free copy. 


Special Discount to Libraries 


THE BOOK CENTER, INC. 


46 E. 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 8-1464 




















THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AuRELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MELISSA A. CILLEY, AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, JR., 

E. HERMAN HESPELT, MARJORIE C,- JOHNSTON, WALTER T, PHILLIPS, STEPHEN L. 

PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, RUTH JACKSON VOLMAN. 

Advertising Manager, DONALD D. WaALsH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and November. 
Subscription (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a year. Each number 
contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, in- 
cluding helpful hints for teachers new to the field. A sample ony will be sent on 
request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Address subscriptions and in- 

uiries about membership to: 

RAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Teachers of 

Spanish and Portuguese, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish and 
[oe oma teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address the Advertising 

anager. 

po = news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 











“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and text- 
books in the field. 

Edited by William S. Hendrix, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current Subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada), $3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PiTcHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 


Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, 


postpaid, payable in advance. 
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LIBRI D’ITALIA 1947 


Repertorio Alfabetico delle 


Edizioni Italiane 


Volume in 16 di circa 180-200 
pagine in sottoscrizione a L. 400. 
rilegatura alla bodoniana __L..80 


in piu 


Sara diffuso nelle biblioteche e 


nelle librerie di tutto il mondo. 


G. C. SANSONI, FIRENZE 


BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanitd 


diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gennaio 
1946 in fascioli di 120-140 pp. 
Abbonamento annuo per |'estero 
L. 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per mezzo 
di G. E. Stechert and Co., Books and 
Periodicals, 31 E. 10th Street, New 
York a» N.Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale Pr. 


Margherita 44, Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei Mille 
90, Firenze 


VALLECCHI EDITORE 
FIRENZE (ITALIA) 











PRESENZA 


PERIODICO DI CULTURA 
E DI INFORMAZIONI 


Direttori: 


Gianvito Resta 


Giuseppe Catalfamo 


Vi collaborano docenti delle 
Universita italiane. E  Jl’unica 
rivista importante di varia cultura 
che si pubblichi attualmente in 


Italia. 


Direz. e Amm.ne: Viale S. 


Martino, is. 37, Messina. 








PAIDEIA 


Rivista Letteraria 
di informazione 


Bibliografica 
diretta da 


VITTORE PISANI 
EDITRICE LIBRARIA 
PAIDEIA—ARONA— 














The following translations in prose, made by the late William Fletcher 


Smith, are arranged in paragraphs corresponding to the strophes of the 


Italian text. 


Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi. Menasha, George Banta, 1939. Pp. VII, 31. 


Lesser Masterpieces and To Angelo Mai of Giacomo Leopardi. Privately printed, 1941. I 


XVI, 54. 
Barbarian Odes of Giosue Carducci. Menasha, George Banta, 1939. Pp. VIII, 49. 


The New Lyrics (Rime Nuove) of Giosue Carducci. Privately printed, 1942. 
Book VIII and poems 76-80 of Book VI are omitted. 


The Lyrics and Rhythms (Rime e Ritmi) of Giosue Carducci. Privately printed, 1942. Pp. 


XVI, 52. 


Political and Satiric Verse of Giosue Carducci, Privately printed, 1942. Pp. XII, 


Contents: parts of Levia Gravia; parts of Giambi ed Epodi; Intermezzo (parts 1-10) ; 


and others. 


Of the above, some copies are available at $1.00 each, postpaid. 


A Bibliography ef Critical Material (1858-1940) on Giosue Carducci. Privately printed, 


1942. Pp. IX, 312. Copies at $4.00 each, postpaid. 


MRS. WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 


545a Gray Boulevard, East St. Louis, Illinois 


> 
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Pp. XVII, 102. 
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L’ ITALIA CHE SCRIVE 


Rassegna per il mondo che legge 


Fondatore: A. F. FORMIGGINI 


Abbonamento annuo per I’estero L. 1000 


SOCIETA ANONIMA EDITRICE 


L’ITALIA CHE SCRIVE 
Via delle Tre Cannelle Ib, Roma 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 
ITALIANA 


July 2-August 19 Middlebury, Vermom 


Visiting Professor 
Dr. Enzo Tagliacozzo 
Wheaton College 
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“Live the Language and Spirit of Italy 
in the Serene Setting of Peaceful 
Vermont” 
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The Italian School enjoys all college fa- 
cilities and occupies four fine fraternity 
houses on the lovely Middlebury Cam- 
pus. Native instructing staff. A unique, 
segregated school with exclusive use of 
Italian in and out of classes. 





Besides the basic graded offerings in both the spoken and written lan- 
guage of Italy, the 1948 curriculum will be further enriched by the fol- 
lowing courses of advanced character: ORAL STYLISTICS; DANTE 
(PARADISO); THE MODERN ITALIAN NOVEL; THE RISORGI- 
MENTO. This latter course aims to present an important period in the 
history of modern Italy, as seen through the outstanding figures in the 
field of politics, literature, and art. 

Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dramatics, 
teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 

For information about admission, courses, scholarships, write to the 
Director: Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, 310 William L. Harkness Hall, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


For Illustrated Bulletins of the Schools of 
FRENCH e GERMAN @ ITALIAN e RUSSIAN e SPANISH 
Write to 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College, Middiebury 27, Vermont 





A NEW PUBLICATION 


PRACTICAL ITALIAN 


By 
JOSEPH PALMERI and KARL BOTTKE 


University of Wisconsin 





PRACTICAL ITALIAN is a blend of the conversational (oral-aural) 
and the traditional (grammar-reading) approach to Italian. It presents 
the essentials of Italian grammar, lays a foundation for reading, and 
offers abundant practice in conversation based on dialogues on a variety 


of practical subjects. 
To quote from several teachers of Italian who have read the book in 


proof: 


“IT want to congratulate you for bringing out this book for it seems to 
me the best we have yet had .. . I am anxious that it receive wide pub- 


licity in the profession.” 
A. T. MacAllister 


Director of Language Instruction 
Princeton University 


“It is an excellent direct conversational approach to the study of Italian. 
The dialogue and reading material treat the basic manifestations of 
everyday life and are at the same time interesting and varied in their 
practical up-to-date Italian idiom. The grammatical explanations cover 
all the fundamental rules necessary . . . The reading material and exer- 
cises are carefully graded and arranged in cumulative continuity.” 


Joseph J. De Simone 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Brooklyn College 





S. F. VANNI 





PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 





30 West 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 








Our Bookstore carries the largest assortment of 
IMPORTED ITALIAN BOOKS 


—Free catalogue on requesi— 








_ And all teachers, whatever their preferred method may be, will be able 
‘to follow their own path to teaching with the valuable and exiremely 


PRESENT DAY ITALIAN 
By Joseph Louis Russo 


“Intended primarily for colleges, this is a complete rewriting of Elementary 
dtatian Grammar. The substance of the grammar has been retained, but 
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